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Our Heavy Responsibilities to the Nation 


WE MUST NOT RETREAT 
By FRANK KNOX, Secretary of the Navy 
Delivered at the St. Louis Conference of the United States Conference of Mayors, at St. Louis, Mo., February 20, 1941 


RESIDENT LaGUARDIA and members of the 

United States Conference of Mayors: When your 

eloquent and dynamic president invited me to address 
you, | was more than glad to accept because of the strategic 
position which you men occupy in the national life of the 
country. National unity is a first essential in dealing with 
an international crisis. We are now passing through one of 
the most grave and menacing international crises in our his- 
tory. The dangers inherent in the present situation can only 
be met successfully and victoriously by a united America. 
To a degree not true of any other group, you men touch the 
lives of more Americans, intimately and persuasively, than 
any other single group that could be assembled. Therefore, 
I hail the opportunity of talking to you, and I come to you 
in the hope that something I may be able to say will 
further strengthen and reinvigorate your efforts to discharge 
your heavy responsibilities to the nation. 

In time of great danger that calls for extreme measures of 
national defense, we must follow a single leader. Under our 
Constitution, our leader whom we must all support and 
follow, is the President of the United States. Upon the 
shoulders of President Roosevelt rests a heavier responsibility 
for the preservation of human liberty and freedom in the 
world than ever rested on the shoulders of a single man be- 
fore in history. We are, indeed, not only the arsenal and 
the munitions factory of Democracy, but we are also its last 
and final hope. If we fail, Democracy fails and a new Dark 
Age of ruthless exploitation of helpless peoples will reign 
again. 

No finer, more moving or more understanding appraisal of 
the present world situation in its relation to the United States 
has been made than by President Roosevelt in his last three 
public utterances—one a Fireside Chat, to which the world 
lent its ear with consuming interest; the second, an address 
to Congress which defined the means and measures necessary 
to implement our purpose of saving Democracy, and finally, 


an Inaugural address delivered in the morning of the first 
day of a new term in the Presidency which will find a per- 
manent place in the annals of our great nation alongside 
those of Washington and Lincoln. 

Rallying to the inspiring leadership of our Constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief, who has courageously and resourcefully 
undertaken to keep alight the fires of liberty in the world, 
we can do no other, all of us, in this grave hour than to 
help create, and participate in, a spirit of national unity 
which will sweep aside all vestige of personal feelings, of 
partisan differences, of sectional hatreds, and of class dis- 
tinctions. If we go into the difficult days which lie imme- 
diately ahead as a united nation; if we embrace and champion 
the high aims and purposes of this hour, we shall succeed 
together. If, through disunity, we fail, we shall all go down 
together. We must not fail. 

It is our task, in the full measure of leadership we can com- 
mand, to convince the American people that the Preservation 
of Liberty and the Future of our Form of Government are 
really at stake. Once our people are convinced that this is 
so; that all of the things they hold more precious than life 
itself; that the form of government which has given us our 
precious freedom, is in Deep and Grave Peril, there will be 
no doubt of the outcome. Under the impetus of that convic- 
tion, the everwhelming potential strength of the American 
nation can be swiftly enlisted, and ultimate victory is Certain. 

How can any one doubt, in the light of what has happened 
in the past twelve months, that our form of government and 
our way of life is challenged? What an impressive role may 
be called of peoples who Were free, but now are Slaves? 
How fast has been the success of those forces who have 
openly declared without qualification that their system of 
Government and their Code of Conduct are the Natural 
Enemies of Our school of conduct and government! Those 
forces who have openly boasted that their system and our 
system are irreconcilable! Could we summon the men of 
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Vienna, the citizens of Prague, the dwellers of Warsaw, 
the Danes of Denmark, the woodsmen and the sailors of 
Norway, the Burghers of Holland, the craftsmen of Belgium, 
and the peasants of France, what would they tell us of the 
ghastly conditions under which they now live, contrasted with 
the liberties they Once enjoyed? Shall we not take alarm 
when we look at an Entire continent—and that continent 
the birthplace of our present civilization—where peoples 
once free, are now denied Free Speech, the right of a Free 
Press, the right to worship God according to their own con- 
science, with no freedom to dispose of their own labor as 
they choose and no freedom to carry on trade and industry 
as they please. In these freedoms lie the fundamentals of all 
freedom. Without these, there is naught but slavery. Can 
we be blind to what All this implies? 

Then, along with this destruction of Individual rights 
has gone a parallel destruction of Political and International 
doctrines to which we adhere. Our great Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, the other day, inventoried these principles. I 
quote from his recent testimony before congress: 

(1) “We advocate peace and the limitation of armaments. 

(2) We support law and order—justice and morality, 
and the non-intervention by one nation in the affairs of an- 
other. 

(3) We seek to promote sound economic methods and re- 
lations between nations, based on equality of treatment. 

(4) We support and seek to practice the fullest practicable 
measure of international cooperation, and 

(5) We are devoted to the security, the solidarity and the 
general welfare of the western hemisphere.” 


In contrast, the powers that now threaten liberty around 
the world, foster war and hold it out as the most admirable 
occupation in which man can engage! 

They have made the production of armaments the Primary 
and most Important industry within their borders! 

They have substituted for a system based on law and order, 
and justice and morality, a ghastly form of Terrorism and 
Cruelty that knows no slightest sense of Justice or Morality! 

They have sought to reduce sound economic methods and 
fair relations between nations, to rule by Naked Force, given 
effect by overwhelming Military Power! 

They support a system which conceives its Own race to 
be the Masters of the world and all others their Abject 
Slaves! 

You can readily imagine what type of international co- 
operation could rest upon That base! 

Our aspiration to promote the security, the solidarity and 
the general welfare of the western hemisphere, They hold 
in contempt! 

Summed up, the whole world is in the throes of a contest 
between the peoples who believe in and promote personal 
liberty and individual freedom, and those who regard the 
rights of the State to be superior to the rights of the Indi- 
vidual. 

This is the age-old struggle between human liberty and 
human slavery! 

It is an Irreconcilable Conflict! 

The progress of the human race is achieved wherever and 
whenever liberty wins! It is retarded wherever and when- 
ever men are enslaved! 

Men who do not feel this deeply—who disagree with the 
point of view I have just expressed, are asking, ““How does 
this all touch us? Must we undertake to police the world? 
Why should we make immense sacrifices and imperil the 
lives and property of our citizens by any participation in 
what is transpiring on the other side of the Atlantic, or on 
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the other side of the Pacific?” 
and deserves a frank answer. 

To understand the background for the correct answer 
to that question requires that one recognize the critical im- 
portance of sea power to our country and to our entire 
western world. We have long been prone to regard the 
great oceans which stretch on either side of us as adequate 
barriers against hostile invasion. They have been such, but 
only because of sea power—sea power exercised by two 
great nations, Great Britain and the United States. It has 
been solely because of the sea power exercised by Great 
Britain in the Atlantic that our western hemisphere has 
been safe against any aggressive designs by European nations, 
and likewise, it has been because of sea power exercised by 
our fleet in the Pacific that danger has never threatened from 
aggressive nations on the far side of that ocean. For a cen- 
tury and a quarter, British sea power has stood sentinel at 
the three exits into the Atlantic through which an European 
aggressor’s fleet must come if it sought to attack us. These 
three exits are the channel north of the British Isles, the 
English channel, and the straits of Gibraltar. Our western 
world has been safe from attack because the British Fleet 
controlled these exits, and the British nation has accepted the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine and consistently aided us 
in its enforcement. That has sufficed to make the Atlantic 
safe for us. 

‘The struggle now in progress is essentially, and at its base, 
an attempt by Germany to seize control of the sea from Great 
Britain. This is why our interests in the war are so vital. 
Who can doubt that if Britain continues to control the 
Atlantic, the condition which has lasted for a century and a 
quarter will not continue indefinitely, but, if British control 
of the Atlantic should pass to Germany, Germany then would 
be free to send her army into other parts of the world to lay 
tribute upon those nations who possess the raw materials 
which Germany needs for the further building up of her 
powers of aggression. If British sea power falls and Ger- 
many becomes free to move across the ocean for the conquest 
of new territories, she will almost certainly move first into 
South America, that great storehouse of raw materials and 
tood supplies which Germany covets. 

If we do not wish to see the establishment in South Amer- 
ica of an aggressive military power, for our own selfish in- 
terests, if for no other consideration, we should now lend 
our help in every way possible to prevent Germany from 
destroying British Sea Power in the Atlantic. 

For more than 100 years our one great, firmly established 
national policy has been the Monroe Doctrine. Again and 
again our people have indicated their willingness to go to 
war, if necessary, to maintain this doctrine. It is more 
dangerously challenged today than ever before. This doc- 
trine which forbids the extension in the Western hemisphere 
of non-American military and political control was initiated 
for the purpose of preserving the territorial, economic and 
social integrity of the United States. Long ago, we saw 
that this was the Only way we could be safe from aggression, 
that is, that we had to protect the Entire western hemisphere 
to be safe Ourselves. Our country, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, has grown from weakness to strength, and the na- 
tions of this hemisphere have been offered an opportunity 
to develop their own civilization, free from the Fear of Con- 
quest. So long as we maintain, in association with Great 
Britain, Sufficient Sea Power to prevent Aggressor nations 
using the ocean lanes for the transport of Military Power, we 
can be Safe. Once this joint control of the high seas is 
broken, We are in Danger. It is because of the Close Asso- 
ciations and parallel purposes of Great Britain and ourselves 


That is a proper question 


with respect to sea power that we now enjoy what in effect 
is a Two-ocean Navy. We Americans now have a One- 
ocean Navy and are just starting upon the construction of a 
Two-ocean Navy which it will take Five or Six Years to 
build. In the meantime, we are Only Safe on the high seas 
so long as the British fleet continues to Exercise Control over 
the Atlantic. The Preservation of the British fleet is Impera- 
tive while we are still engaged in building up our full naval 
strength to a Two-Ocean Purpose. The British part of the 
Present two-ocean navy upon which we rely, is Now In 
Grave Danger. The British Navy can survive Only if the 
British Isles Survive. Should the British Isles fall, we can 
only believe that the British Navy, which never Runs From 
Danger, will fall at the Same Time. We Need Time to 
Build Ships and to Train Their Crews. We Need Time 
to Build Up Our Bases So That We Can Operate Our 
Fleet as a Screen for Our Continent. We Need Time to 
Train Our Armies and to Accumulate War Stores and to 
Gear Our Industry for Defense. Only the preservation of 
the British Fleet in its fighting integrity can Give Us That 
Time, and they need Our Help to survive. How deadly im- 
portant it is that they shall survive can be brought home to 
you when I point out that if the British Fleet is destroyed 
tonight, we shall have only 15 battleships to oppose 20 
battleships flying the flags of the Axis powers. Of airplane 
carriers, we would have 6 to their 8. Of cruisers, we would 
have 37 to their 75. Of destroyers we would have 159 to 
their 271, and of submarines, we would have 105 to the 
Axis 284. 

That epitomizes in a sentence, how Vital it is that British 
sea power shall survive, British sea power of Today plus 
American Sea Power of today is Definitely Superior to the 
Combined Fleets of the Axis powers, and The Two Fleets 
actually exercise Control over every part of the Seven Seas. 

But, these skeptics say that even if Britain Falls, it will be 
a Long Time before the Axis powers could reorganize their 
forces for an attack upon us. To indulge in that kind of 
wishful thinking is to inhabit a Fool’s Paradise. The as- 
semblage of a naval force superior to our own would con- 
sume but little time, and an attack, in a few months, could 
readily be organized to descend upon us From Two Sides. 
The initial attack need not be directed directly at us. It 
probably would not be. Such an attack, might have for its ob- 
jective the seizure of bases in Newfoundland or Labrador, 
or in Central and South America from whence an attack 
upon us could descend. Then, the dear, deluded people who 
cry out against our involvement in a “foreign” war, would 
be provided with a war on our own soil and our own women 
and children in our teeming seaboard cities would provide 
the targets for night-raiding bombers. 

There is little chance to escape this peril if England falls. 
We would have to convert, in that event, this entire nation 
into an armed camp. We would have to tremendously expand 
our shipbuilding facilities, and work day and night to build 
a sea defense that would adequately protect our own sea 
coasts and harbors. We could not hope to build a navy 
fast enough to patrol all of the coastline of the western 
hemisphere against the combined sea strength of the aggressor 
nations, so we should have to abandon the Monroe Doctrine. 
To protect our land against actual invasion and to supple- 
ment our ocean defense, we should have to build and main- 
tain huge standing armies. Our entire economy would have 
to build and maintain huge standing armies. Our entire 
economy would have to be transformed to an economy which 
puts national defense consideration ahead of all others. 
Turned in upon ourselves and bereft of all opportunity for 
over-seas trade, our standards of living and our wage levels 
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would fall and we should be swiftly reduced to a constant 
daily struggle to preserve our national existence in a world 
ruled by totalitarian dictators. 

In this fight now in progress, characterized by ruthless 
force employed on a scale never known before, Britain oc- 
cupies the firing line. This firing line is no longer a narrow 
strip of territory held by a thin line of armed men, but it 
is now made up of the whole of the British Isles. 

The women and children of Britain share, with the British 
soldiers, the dangers of the battlefield. This type of war, 
carried on with a brutal ruthless indifference to every dictate 
of humanity, has reduced life in Great Britain for all men, 
women and children, rich and poor alike, to an existence like 
that of wild beasts, who live in holes in the ground, and yet, 
living thus, they support with gallantry and a resolute courage 
that counts no cost too great, the very principles on which 
our whole system of free government is based. We, on the 
other hand, in this critical contest, play the minor part of 
munition-makers, who provide the weapons and the muni- 
tions and the tanks and the planes with which this most 
critical battle in world history is being fought. 

Under such circumstances, we can afford as a nation to 
be generous to a fault. We cannot retain our self-respect and 
haggle over the terms with which we will lend our help to 
the British, to the Greeks, and to the Chinese, when the 
latter are baring their breasts to the storm of battle. Selfishly, 
who would not admit the wisdom of freely supplying the 
arms to another nation actively engaged in war in which we 
are vitally concerned, while we prepare ourselves for defense 
in case we should be attacked. Our sole hope of avoiding 
involvement in the world-wide war now in progress lies in 
the hope that we may become so strong on land, on sea, and 
in the air, that the aggressor nations will be afraid to attack 
us. While we are thus making ourselves strong, for the sake 
of our own security, shall we not lend every possible aid 
to those who are gallantly holding the lines while we prepare. 

The President, in what I conceive to be one of the most 
courageous and statesmanlike proposals in American history, 
has suggested that we eliminate from our discussion with the 
the British, the dollar sign, and proceed to lend them, subject 
to future adjustment, the vital things they need to carry 
on the war to victorious conclusion. At a time when the 
very fate of our kind of a world hangs in the balance, we 
must not let this British lack of dollar exchange halt the 
flow of material to Britain, so vital to her defense—which is 
also our defense. We cannot afford to stop now and dicker 
and trade. We must help—help in material things, but 
also help in spiritual things. The magnificent fighting spirit 
of the British, amazing to her friends and devastating to 
her adversaries, must be maintained. There must be no 
thought that while they fight with their lives a battle so 
vital to us, we are thinking in terms of dollars and cents. 
We can well afford, indeed, our own self-respect permits no 


other course, to let the future relations between the United 
States and Great Britain wait for a time when the war has 
been won, and the danger of dictatorship of the world has 
been destroyed. Our own defense in a world where force is 
supreme is dependent upon our speed in production of those 
things essential to defense. Expanding our production to help 
the British, directly helps us to achieve that speed in pro- 
duction which is our only hope of safety if Hitler wins in 
Europe. 

I am aware that the picture I present to you is grim. It 
deals with unpleasant facts, but they are facts that must be 
faced. To refuse to face them is to emulate the ostrich and 
bury our heads in the sand. For men charged with public re- 
sponsibility to tell less than the truth as they see it is to be 
guilty of cowardly faithlessness to one’s trust. 

I want peace as much as any American could want peace 
for his country. I hate war because I know from personal 
experience as a soldier in the last two wars, what war is, 
but there are some things I hate worse than war and one 
of them is surrender of everything that makes life worth liv- 
ing—a cowardly betrayal of the heritage of freedom be- 
queathed to us by men who loved freedom more than they 
loved life. I would far rather die fighting Hitler than live 
under his rule. 

Almost literally, America stands at the crossroads. Whether 
we like it or not, the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty 
has become our responsibility. We can discharge this respon- 
sibility right now by an all-out program for production of 
supplies and munitions for the use of those who are actually 
fighting the battles for human liberty in Europe and Asia, 
and for our own defense. Or, we can shilly-shally and talk 
and debate and conjure up idle fears that have no basis in 
fact until those who are fighting are overwhelmed and 
then, we must take up the burden and fight ourselves, lest 
the sacred fire of liberty entrusted to our care shall go out. 
Or, we can adopt still a third choice and fail to help now 
and refuse to fight later, and then, spend everything we have 
and that we can produce to build a wall around the United 
States and live within that wall, armed to the teeth, com- 
pletely surrounded by totalitarian powers intent upon our 
final subjugation. 

These are the three roads, and the only three roads, that 
converge at the point where we stand today. In such an 
hour, if we are worthy of what we have, if we are wise as 
the trustees of the institutions we have inherited, and finally, 
if we are merely shrewd and give way only to selfish con- 
siderations, we will implement, without delay, President 
Roosevelt’s inaugural declaration: “In the face of great 
perils never before encountered, our strong purpose is to pro- 
tect and to perpetuate the integrity of democracy. We do 
not retreat. We are not content to stand still. As Americans, 
we go forward, in the service of our country, by the will of 


God.” 


The Independence of the Legal Profession 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE LAW 


By COL. O. R. McGUIRE, Chairman, Special Committee on Administrative Law, American Bar Association 
Address delivered before the New York State Bar Association at Annual Meeting in New York City, January 23, 1941 


I am both pleased and honored by the invitation despite 
the fact that I am aware I am here because I happen 
to be the Chairman of the Special Committee on Admin- 


: 7 OU have invited me again to appear before you—and 


istrative Law of the American Bar Association. In July 1939 
at your meeting in Saranac I explained to you some of the 
features of the Logan-Walter Administrative Law Bill, 
which was designed to regulate the regulators and to govern 
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the governors. Your invitation that 1 appear here today 
recognizes and indeed proclaims that the recent veto of that 
bill is but an incident in the fight the organized legal 
profession, business, civic, and patriotic groups are waging 
for the supremacy of the law. ‘The subject which you have 
assigned to me today, the jurisdiction assumed by some 
Federal administrative agencies to suspend, and disbar from 
practice before them members of the Bar in good stand- 
ing in the courts of their respective jurisdictions, is but a 
single aspect of the Logan-Walter Bill. The issue which 
you have requested me to discuss is whether the Federal 
administrative agencies shall regulate the legal profession and 
my answer is an emphatic “No.” 

We have met in a magnificent building, the home of the 
Association of the City Bar of New York. The great library 
within its walls testifies to the learning of the ages which is 
at your disposal and the portraits in its halls of former lead- 
ers of this great bar are mute, but ever present testimony of 
the fearlessness with which they maintained the supremacy 
of the law—yea even from that day in the long ago when the 
Bar of New York, guided and assisted by Andrew Hamilton 
of Philadelphia, incurred the wrath of the King’s governor 
and his court in the defense of Peter Zenger whose only 
transgression was to print an account of some of the abuses 
in law administration of his day! The President of the 
United States in his veto message of the Logan-Walter Bill 
spoke of this as “one of the oldest and most respected bar 
associations of America” and I join in that tribute, although 
it was uttered by the President when he found support in a 
statement issued by two committees of the Association for 
his veto of the Logan-Walter Bill, support which had been 
denied him by the American Bar Association, some thirty- 
five state and city bar associations, the American Federation 
of Labor, American Legion, various Civic and Patriotic 
Organizations, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and by some of the greatest 
legal scholars of the age, including Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard University Law School. 

As magnificent as are this building, its library, and its 
appointments, they are not everlasting and they pale into 
insignificance when contrasted with ideas and principles 
which have stirred the world. Witness the concept of mono- 
theism, a concept of a Just God, developed by a wandering 
band of Hebrews on the plains of Palestine many thousands 
of years ago. That concept is accepted by almost the entire 
world and it will not die. Again witness the wise men of 
the East as they rendered homage to a babe in the cradle 
at Bethlehem—a babe who grew into manhood and expiated 
the sins of the world on the cross at Calvary! After nearly 
two thousand years there is no single force in the civilized 
world like unto that God and His Son. Again ‘witness the 
cowed King John on the fields at Runnymede as he, before 
the armed might of his Barons, affixed his seal to Magna 
Carta and for the first time in the history of civilization 
acknowledged that there was but one law for both rulers 
and ruled. Yet again witness those fifty-five men in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia as they signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and gave to the world such a scathing 
indictment of uncontrolled, despotic, and arbitrary exercise 
of administrative power as no men had ever dared thereto- 
fore to fling in the face of their rulers! Yes, governments 
and even civilizations may crumble into dust, the magnificent 
temples of men, including the Pyramids, may become the 
homes of bats but these ideas will never die. The great 
Ged, alike of the Gentile and the Jew, has planted these 
ideas in the breast of men and we sincerely believe that on 


this Western Continent they will abide until the end of 
time. Whether they do or not, we are the inheritors of the 
ages and notwithstanding the fear, subservience, and disap- 
pointments which have gripped so many people, I have an 
abiding confidence that we shall prove ourselves worthy of 
that inheritance, though it may be possible that many of 
us will have to go through the fiery furnace before the dross 
is burned from our souls. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. Today there 
are abroad in the lands of the world two different and irrecon- 
cilable theories of government. The great continents of 
Europe, Asia, and large parts of Africa are engulfed in a 
theory that man exists but for the governments; that he has 
no rights, liberties, or privileges which he may assert or 
maintain against the men and women who may be in control, 
for the time being, of his government. Such a theory of 
government is the oldest known to mankind. It flourished 
for thousands of years on the banks of the Nile, in the valley 
of the Euphrates, in the Golden Age of Greece, and in the 
mighty Empire of Rome. It flourished in both ancient and 
mediaeval times and was not challenged until 1216 in Magna 
Carta and then only in form. That theory of government 
now holds in its sway the peoples on the continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa except the part controlled by the 
English and today England is fighting to the death to roll 
back from her shores the tides of darkness even as Attila was 
stopped in that long ago at the gates of Europe! There is 
no place for lawyers in a despotic government and lawyers 
were practically non-existent from the dawn of civilization 
to the days of the Roman Republic and even in Rome they 
were not permitted to challenge the acts of government— 
except in instances of governors of provinces whose terms had 
expired and for whom the Roman Senate did not pass statutes 
relieving them from all liability for acts during their terms 
of office. The great juri-consults, such as Ulpian, Caius, 
and others won their reputation as writers of opinions con- 
cerning conflicts between individuals; Cicero died in exile 
because he dared to challenge what was the bureaucracy of 
his day; and Papinian is known to us as the compiler of a 
code, not as a practicing lawyer. 

Except for the fact that Magna Carta is a bilateral agree- 
ment and the Declaration of Independence is a unilateral 
statement of principles, the two documents are alike in the 
fact that neither attempted to set up any machinery of gov- 
ernment to carry out the policies stated in them. Eleven 
years after the Declaration of Independence a body of men 
met in Philadelphia to revise the Articles of Confederation 
so as to provide at least some necessary sanctions for a central 
government but, becoming convinced of the futility of any 
such effort, they concluded to disregard their instructions 
and endeavor to draft an entirely new plan of government— 
“to erect a standard”, in the words of Washington, “to 
which the wise and good may repair.” 

Their labors, their debates, and their accomplishment dur- 
ing that summer of 1787 in Philadelphia are now secure in 
the pages of history—and secure in the hearts of men and 
women everywhere, “the last hope of man on earth for 
freedom!” In that great document of human liberty, which 
these men drafted and submitted to the moribund Congress 
of the Confederation with the suggestion that it be sub- 
mitted to the respective states for ratification, the great plan 
was to divide all governmental power delegated by the people 
between the Federal government and the respective State 
governments. There was no thought that all governmental 
power was conferred on either the Federal or the State 
governments because the powers not delegated were reserved 
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to the people or to the States. The second great plan was 
to subdivide the governmental power conferred on the Fed- 
eral government among the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial branches of that government, each acting as a check upon 
the other two. In my discussion today I must limit myself 
principally to the Judicial power and at the outset I would 
call your attention to the fact that the Constitution estab- 
lished the Supreme Court of the United States, and conferred 
upon it certain jurisdiction, leaving to the Congress to estab- 
lish the lower Federal courts, define their jurisdiction, and 
provide the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. I 
mention this fact at the outset because some lawyers have 
assumed that the Federal courts are on an equality with State 
courts in so far as their jurisdiction may be provided by 
irrepealable law and this misunderstanding was carried anew 
into the veto message of the Logan-Walter Bill which sought 
to compare with that Bill the amendment offered to your 
State Constitution which was rejected by the people. So 
that there may be no misunderstanding, I emphasize the fact 
that the jurisdiction of all lower Federal courts is only that 
provided by statutes in accordance with the Constitution and 
that jurisdiction must be exercised in the manner and in 
the procedure authorized by statute. Except for the courts of 
the District of Columbia, no Federal court has a common 
law jurisdiction. 

Emphatically, our government is not one in the discretion 
of a majority which may happen, from time to time, to be 
in control, though, to hear some public men speak, one might 
think so even while they attempted by extra-constitutional 
means to place their partisans in control of all three branches 
of that government. Rights and liberties are reserved to 
the individual, to minorities, which no majority short of 
two-thirds of the Congress and three-fourths of the States 
may change. In this respect, the scheme of government pro- 
posed in Philadelphia in 1787, and ratified by the States is a 
limitation on the powers of government officials and is unique 
in the annals of mankind. 

It is but fair to state that the Virginia Plan, with some 
modifications and additions, became the Federal Constitu- 
tion and in the Virginia Constitution of 1776 it was declared 
that “The legislative, executive, and judiciary departments 
shall be separate and distinct so neither exercise the powers 
properly belonging to the others, nor shall any person exer- 
cise the powers of more than one at the same time!” The 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 1782 and 1788 had 
held statutes enacted by the General Assembly void because 
they exceeded the powers conferred in the Virginia Consti- 
tution and in the Virginia Convention, called to ratify the 
Federal Constitution. John Marshall was but echoing the 
rule established in his State when he said: 


“If they (the Congress) were to make a law not war- 
ranted by any of the powers enumerated it would be con- 
sidered by the judges as an infringement of the Constitu- 
tion which they are to guard. They would declare it 
void. * * * To what quarter will you look for protection 
from an infringement of the Constitution, if you will not 
give this power to the judiciary? There is no other body 
that can afford such a protection.” 


As the Great Chief Justice, Marshall lived to write this 
doctrine in unanswerable logic in the famous case of Marbury 
v. Madison and more than a century later, his successor, 
Chief Justice Edward Douglas White, who was learned in 
both the Civil Law and Anglo-American law, declared: 

“How marvelously the existence of these United States 
as they stand today a mighty people with a national gov- 
ernment sufficient to preserve local autonomy, and with its 


millions of people all free and yet restrained by those limi- 
tations which make men free, is due to the wisdom of the 
fathers in lodging the ultimate protection of the Consti- 
tution in judicial authority.” 


But this result was not accomplished by the courts work- 
ing alone. The lawyers of America contributed their share. 
Justice Hudgins of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia in an address of January 6, 1941, rightly declared that 
“To a large extent the foundation and support of the judi- 
cial system” are the lawyers and the late Chauncey M. 
Depew of your Bar, in his eloquent language, as was his 
wont, stated here in New York City on November 5, 1898, 
that: 

“The government of the United States is, and always has 
been a lawyers’ government. All but three of our Presi- 
dents were lawyers, and four-fifths of our cabinet ministers, 
and a large majority of both houses of Congress, have 
always been lawyers.” 


He might have added that the reign of King John saw 
both the rise of lawyers as a lay profession and Magna 
Carta; that twenty-five out of a total of fifty-four who signed 
the Declaration of Independence were lawyers; and that 
thirty-one of the fifty-five members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 were lawyers! The inescapable fact is that 
the rights and liberties of the people have varied in a geo- 
metrical ratio with the power and influence of a lay legal pro- 
fession in the respective countries down through the ages of 
recorded history. Athens was at her greatest when the 
legal scholars and orators prepared the arguments which 
the litigants themselves used before the dicasts and pagan 
Rome reached her zenith of power during the period of her 
most brilliant legal intellects, though the Roman trial lawyer 
was more of an orator than a lawyer and the Roman courts 
were similar to our modern day juries. We shudder in cold 
horror at the tyranny of the English government until the 
early days of the 18th century during which it was the uni- 
versal rule to deny counsel to an accused in a felony or 
treason case—and yet that was but yesterday in the history 
of civilizations! Unfortunately, judging from the little we 
know of the position of the lawyer in present day Nazi Ger- 
many, Fascist Italy, and Communistic Russia, these modern 
counterparts of the absolute governments of the past have 
relegated the lawyers to a position of complete servility and 
the administration of justice between an individual and the 
government is but a mockery in these three formerly great 
countries! 

The lawyers have been in the forefront of every struggle 
for, and every advancement of liberty in Anglo-American 
countries since the days of Magna Carta. The lawyers have 
formed the personne! of the judiciary and they are emphatic- 
ally a part of the judicial system in America. “It is believed”, 
said Mr. Justice Miller in Garland’s case, ‘that no civilized 
nation of modern times has been without a class of men 
intimately connected with the courts and with the administra- 
tion of justice, called variously attorneys, counselors, proctors 
and other terms of a similar import. * * * They are as 
essential to the successful workings of the courts as the 
clerks, sheriffs and marshals, and, perhaps, as the judges 
themselves, since no instance is known of a court without a 
bar.” And Mr. Justice Field, formery of the Bar of this 
State, in the same case, said: “The attorney and counselor 
being, by the solemn judicial act of the court, clothed with 
his office does not hold it as a matter of grace or favor. 
The right which it confers upon him to appear for suitors 
and to argue causes is something more than a mere indulgence, 
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revocable at the pleasure of the court or at the command of 
the legislature. It is a right of which he can only be deprived 
by the judgment of the court for moral or professional delin- 
quency. In emphasis, attention is called to the fact that the 
Constitution, itself, specifically recognizes the lawyer as a 
necessary part of our constitutional system of justice !—the 
only profession which is recognized at all in that document.” 

No court can be great without a great Bar to make avail- 
able to the courts the results of research and profound learn- 
ing in the myriads of causes coming before such courts and 
no court can be independent without an independent and 
fearless Bar to protect at all hazards that independence of 
the courts! A subservient court is even worse than a cor- 
rupt court—abhorrent to our sense of justice and fair play 
in the affairs of men and governments. In all countries, 
past and present, where the courts have been controlled in 
their daily affairs by the executive, republican forms of gov- 
ernment have never existed or if they did emerge from the 
general tyranny, such courts did not live long. Such is the 
experience of Russia, Germany, and Italy and such was the 
experience of earlier governments in both Europe and Asia. 

It would seem to be quite clear that if any power could 
succeed in destroying the independence of the Bar in Amer- 
ica, that same power would succeed in undermining the 
independence of the judiciary and our whole scheme of con- 
stitutional government, with its protection of the rights of 
minorities would break down. Please understand that I am 
not charging that any man or group of men in the United 
States is seeking to destroy the independence of the Bar, 
though there are some of us who view with extreme appre- 
hension jibes from high places at the legal profession, the 
attempts to heap ridicule upon the lawyers, and the recent 
claim that they prefer that “decisions be influenced by a 
shrewd play upon technical rules of evidence in which the 
lawyers are the only experts” —as if the law, or any learned 
profession such as medicine, music, or chemistry could be 
understood and participated in by any person not trained by 
long years of study therein! Such jibes are not unlike those 
which were directed at the legal profession during the days 
of Shay’s Rebellion and at many places during the period 
intervening between the Treaty of Paris and the adoption of 
the Constitution, to which the historians have referred as 
the Critical Period. Utopians, since time began, have been 
hostile to the legal profession and for the simple reason 
that lawyers have insisted that there be followed the forms 
of law. 

The independence of the Bar can be destroyed and a 
goodly part of the Bar can be reduced to servility by a fur- 
ther utilization of the alien principles of law administra- 
tion which were imported into this country in 1914 as a part 
of the Federal Trade Commision Act and which since have 
been extended as they were created to a number of Federal 
administrative agencies. The technique is indeed simple. It 
was learned during the troublesome period of Reconstruc- 
tion in the South, when a group of radicals in Congress were 
determined to prevent the Federal courts from upsetting 
reconstruction legislation by reason of its unconstitutionality. 
These radicals forced through Congress legislation which 
repealed some of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts and 
this repeal was so effective that one case which had been 
argued in the Supreme Court of the United States was 
dismissed after argument because such repeal had intervened 
after the date of the argument and before the handing down 
of the opinion. As I have heretofore stated, the jurisdiction 
of the lower Federal courts is statutory and what the statutes 
have given other statutes may take away or withhold. The 
statutes creating the Federal Trade Commission and subse- 


quent similar organizations, such as the Securities and Ex- 
Change Commission, Federal Power Commission, and Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act simply withheld from the review- 
ing courts any jurisdiction to reverse the findings of facts 
if supported by substantial evidence. In other instances, the 
Walsh-Hasley Contract Bill and the Davis-Bacon Act, apply- 
ing to government contracts, conferred no jurisdiction what- 
ever on the courts to review the administrative decisions. It 
is quite possible to have administrative absolutism in the 
United States without any change whatever in the Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court’s constitutional jurisdiction, 
which it may exercise by means of original processes, is 
entirely too limited to prevent such a governmental condi- 
tion and the lawyers are by no means exempt from the exer- 
cise of such administrative absolutism. Such a situation as 
to both lawyers and laymen can be prevented by having suf- 
ficient jurisdiction in the lower Federal courts that they may 
review and reverse administrative decisions not in accordance 
with the law and substantial evidence of a probative value 
and with sufficient appellate jurisdiction in the Supreme 
Court of the United States that it may review such decisions. 

The same rule which the Federal administrative agencies, 
including departments, establishments, boards, commissions, 
and authorities may and do apply to determining the rights, 
privileges, and licenses claimed by individuals may likewise 
be applied to the admission, suspension, and disbarment of 
lawyers who may appear before them in behalf of clients. 
The Logan-Walter Bill applies to the procedure of these 
agencies in connection with the exercise of both legislative 
and judicial power over the claims of individual businessmen 
and others while the lawyers’ practice bill which my Com- 
mittee submitted at Philadelphia in September 1940, applies 
to the legal profession. The two bills are complementary and 
both are necessary if the maw of Federal administrative agen- 
cies may be made to disgorge, at least in final determination, 
much of the jurisdiction of the courts which such agencies 
have assumed, or obtained under statutes. 

Some Federal administrative agencies have had jurisdic- 
tion conferred upon them by statute since 1861 to suspend 
and disbar members of the Bar in good standing before the 
courts of their respective jurisdictions and the statutes have 
likewise conferred upon the Federal courts no jurisdiction 
whatever to review such administrative suspensions and dis- 
barments of lawyers. The only courts which have any such 
jurisdiction under existing law are the courts of the District 
of Columbia which possess and exercise some common law 
jurisdiction which they obtained by virtue of the fact that 
the District of Columbia was once a part of the common law 
State of Maryland. The review in such a court is by manda- 
mus, but the rule adopted by the District of Columbia courts 
for review of Federal administrative decisions by means of 
this writ is that the courts will not interfere in any case re- 
quiring the exercise of judgment and discretion unless there 
has been a gross abuse of such judgment and discretion. That 
rule applies to the suspension and disbarment of lawyers and 
those of you who are curious may refer to the cases which I 
cite at this point: United States ex rel Wedderburn, 12 App. 
D. C. 485; Garfield v. United States, 32 App. D. C. 153; 
Garfield v. Gaddis, id., 143. 

While these cases arose under statutes expressly conferring 
authority to suspend and disbar attorneys practicing before 
the particular agencies, the patent office and the pension office, 
which were then parts of the Interior Department, there is 
little doubt that the courts would hold that the several admin- 
istrative agencies have the inherent authority to issue regula- 
tions governing the admission, suspension, and disbarment of 
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attorneys appearing before such agencies. In my judgment, 
such a conclusion is clearly foreshadowed by the opinion and 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Goldsmith v. Board of Tax Appeals, 270 U.S. 117, which 
involved a demand of an accountant to be admitted to prac- 
tice before the Board of Tax Appeals in accordance with sim- 
ilar procedure which admits accountants to practice before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The court held that the Board 
of Tax Appeals had the inherent jurisdiction to refuse to 
admit an accountant to practice before it and I suppose there 
is no lawyer who doubts for an instant that the Board of 
Tax Appeals could suspend or disbar him at any time for any 
good and sufficient reason. Probably the most that would be 
required is that the Board follow a reasonable procedure of 
notice and hearing as in the Interior Department instances 
which I have cited. 

What has been done in these instances could be done by 
any of the other Federal administrative agencies upon suf- 
ficient provocation. Instances are on record where a lawyer 
fighting for the rights of his client before an obviously 
hostile and biased examiner for an administrative agency 
has been prohibited from further appearing in the case and 
an instance is on record where a member of the Bar in good 
standing, who had incurred the ill-will of certain members 
of a Federal agency, filed a joint brief for a large number of 
clients only to awaken to the fact that the chief clerk of that 
agency had sent a telegraphic inquiry to the officers of each 
company, for which the brief was filed, inquiring whether 
that company had authorized this particular attorney to file 
the brief. No one needs to inform a lawyer of the possible 
effect of such an inquiry upon his future practice and there 
exists even less redress in such a case than there exists for a 
businessman or laboring man or a veteran whose rights have 
been denied by a governmental agency. 

It is not my purpose to become lost in a “wilderness of 
single instances” and so I shall not cite further individual 
cases. In fact, I am far less concerned with the effect of 
such procedure upon the individual lawyer than I am with 
its effect upon the Bar as a profession, upon the independence 
of the Bar, and upon the possibility of preserving that inde- 
pendence if we are to maintain a Constitutional form of 
government in this country with its protection of racial, 
religious, and economic minorities. As serious as it may be 
to the individual lawyer, I am not so concerned with him as 
a money-grubber as I am concerned with him as a member 
of a traditional and learned profession whose existence is 
necessary to the maintenance of the courts. It is my view 
that this danger should be met as a matter of principle and 
even though I am a member of the legal profession, I am not 
disposed to lend my energies to the protection of the lawyer 
as an officer of the courts without insisting that the indi- 
vidual—whether he be a farmer, laborer, veteran, or manu- 
facturer or other businessman—too, shall have the protec- 
tion of his constitutional rights in the only forum we have 
for that purpose, the courts. And, for one, I do not pro- 
pose to be deterred from that purpose by jibes at the legal 
profession. 

As I view it, we can not go to the other extreme and 
insist that the lawyer is so sacrosanct that the Federal admin- 
istrative agency may do nothing to protect itself and its 
processes against the type of lawyer which we all know; 
the lawyer who may be tricky, shifty, and overbearing. We 
know that there are such lawyers. The position which I 
think the organized legal profession should take is that there 
may be provided procedure whereby the misconduct of any 
lawyer before any administrative agency may be placed before 
and proved in the court in the locality in which he has his 
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office for the practice of law, so that the court may suspend 
or disbar him in accordance with the established procedure— 
a suspension and disbarment not only from practice before the 
particular agency, but a suspension or disbarment from his 
office or commission as an attorney. In demanding that the 
attorney shall be protected in his independence as an officer 
of the law, we must not go to the other extreme of demand- 
ing license for attorneys to do as they will before Federal 
administrative agencies. As the lawyer is an officer of the 
courts, any claimed misconduct on his part should be referred 
back to the courts. The lawyer is responsible to the courts 
for his misconduct, even though such misconduct may take 
place in an entirely different forum. 

In my judgment, an extreme position constituted the vice 
in a constitutional amendment which was offered to your 
State Constitution a few years ago and which was rejected 
by the people of the State—an amendment which I advised 
some of my friends in this State went too far in attempting 
to force the courts to review the law and the facts of all 
administrative decisions as a matter of course. In the veto 
message of the Logan-Walter Bill this amendment was re- 
ferred to in these words: 


“The effort was made in the recent New York Consti- 
tutional Convention by this same combination of influences 
to deprive State tribunals of their authority. That effort 
was wisely rejected by the people at the polls. The effort 
was continued on a national scale to destroy the administra- 
tive tribunals which enforce the nation’s important laws. 
It is from this background that this bill has emerged.” 


Of course, the Logan-Walter Bill and the propesed Con- 
stitutional amendment were unlike and the principles of 
the Logan-Walter Bill were formulated long before you held 
the constitutional convention from which the proposed amend- 
ment emerged. I mention this matter at this point for the 
purpose of emphasizing that while the lawyers of any State 
are at liberty to take extreme positions, yet in doing so they 
are running the danger of defeating some other worthy pro- 
posal in either the Federal government or other State gov- 
ernments by having such extreme position cited as a parallel 
case—a citation which may be believed by the people because 
they lack accurate information on the point. 

In advancing a reasonable, and somewhat of a middle- 
ground proposal to meet the very serious danger to the in- 
dependence of the Bar, we have prepared and submitted the 
draft which I have mentioned. In substance this draft pro- 
vides that: 

1. Any member of the Bar in good standing in the prac- 
tice of law in any State or territory, shall be entitled to 
practice before any of the representatives of agencies of 
the Federal government in his state or territory without 
the necessity of examinations, making applications, filing 
of certificates, and statements as to moral character which 
are now required by some of such agencies. A simple pro- 
cedure is provided for any lawyer who wishes to be enrolled 
as a practitioner before such agencies in the District of 
Columbia. 

2. That no lawyer shall be suspended or disbarred or 
denied the right to represent a client before any adminis- 
trative agency of the government and that if the conduct 
of any lawyer before such agency is believed to be vio- 
lative of recognized standards of professional ethics or 
conduct, the agency may report the facts in the case to the 
Department of Justice, which may institute disbarment 
proceedings in the Federal District Court of the district 
in which such lawyer has his office ; and 
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3. That laymen shall not be permitted to practice be- 
fore the Federal administrative agencies in any case where 

a record is required for judicial review of the decision of 

such agency in the case. 

As the report accompanying the draft viewed the existing 
situation, it was not limited to the suspension or disbarment 
of members of the legal profession by the Federal administra- 
tive agencies, but it extended to the attempt of some agencies 
to superimpose upon the requirements of the rules of the 
courts of last resort or the statutes of the respective States 
that applicant for membership in the Bar shall pass suitable 
examinations after prescribed courses of study, a further re- 
quirement that such applicants to practice before these agen- 
cies shall pass a further examination prescribed by the agen- 
cies, or at the least that these applicants shall show their spec- 
ial fitness to represent clients before such agencies. The draft 
of bill limits such requirements to applicants to practice before 
agencies with highly technical duties, and then only with the 
approval of the Attorney General of the United States. A 
further evil is the admission by many of such agencies of 
laymen upon the same basis as members of the Bar to rep- 
resent clients before the agencies and the very pointed advice 
frequently given by some administrative officers that the indi- 
vidual needs no attorney for the adjustment of his controver- 
sies with such agencies. As to this latter feature of the 
matter, it was stated in the report of my Committee at 
Philadelphia that: 


“It is nothing short of rank cowardice for any gov- 
ernment lawyer to suggest to the private individual that 
he does not need a lawyer in presenting his case to a fed- 
eral administrative agency and for government lawyers 
to discourage lawyers in private practice from appearing 
before such agencies. It is rank cowardice because if these 
government lawyers possessed the learning and the ability 
which they should possess in order to properly serve in 
public office they would want to test their ability and their 
steel against the best that the bar can present in private 
practice.” 

Gentlemen, I have detained you too long this afternoon 
and I have not discussed in detail the proposal to preserve 
the independence of the legal profession while making it pos- 
sible for the courts to control the conduct of the lawyers 


even when practicing beyond the court before administrative 
agencies. That proposal is in print and is available for the 
study of all concerned. I have preferred to discuss with you 
more at length some of the philosophy back of the bill 
and I would emphasize to you that there is no group which 
alone can save America from the dangers contemplated by 
Thomas Babington Macauley when he declared that the 
United States government “was all sheet and no anchor”. 
The lawyers may do much. It is their business to be informed 
as to governments and governmental trends. As a political 
force, the lawyers are impotent because of. their small 
numbers, but as organizers and directors of ‘other groups 
possessing the ballot in their respective localities the lawyers 
can be a most potent force in America. Having in mind the 
stirring and important parts which lawyers have played in 
the drama that is America, it is a sad situation when public 
men state that they can neither expect assistance or effective 
opposition from lawyers because they go to the golf clubs 
on election day—but I can assure you that such statements 
have been made to me by certain members of the United 
States Senate within the year. 

The question now before you is what are you going to do 
about the drift in government which is reaching out for 
control of the Bar and of the economic and social forces in 
the country? Are you going to do your part toward pre- 
serving Our institutions of government, or are you going to 
pursue your own way in the confident hope that God takes 
care of the United States, children, and fools? By your an- 
swers in deeds, not merely in words, to these questions you 
will prove and assist in maintaining your right to the in- 
heritance of an independent legal profession and of a con- 
stitutional form of government. I close by suggesting for 
your consideration that members of committees of bar as- 
sociations and other organizations have the duty of bringing 
forward proposed solutions of pressing problems, but it is 
not their duty to arouse the country in support of any agreed 
solution. That is the duty of each and every member of the 
organizations of which the committees are but a small part. 
And do not delude yourselves by any idea that all you are 
required to do in any case to effect a reform is to pass a 
resolution. It takes toil, sweat, and money to implement 
any resolution and to make it a force among our people who 
are the best people on earth if we will but inform them, 
show them the way, and request them for their assistance. 


The Far East Situation 


A STRONG POLICY NEEDED 
By PAUL V. McNUTT, Federal Security Administrator and former Governor of the Philippine Islands 
A Radio Address on the American Forum of the Air, broadcast over a nation-wide hookup through the facilities of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, Washington, D. C., February 16, 1941 


HE history of America has been one of pushing the 
frontiers, of setting distant points to be reached and 
distant aspirations to be achieved. Our successive 
frontiers have been the milestones of American progress. 
Those of the Pacific are not new. Unfortunately our people 
know little about them and, possibly, care less. Our policy in 
that ocean, where our fundamental interests of national de- 
fense and international commerce are rapidly increasing, re- 
mains to be definitely decided and consolidated. The mis- 
takes which have been made in the past have been due to 
lack of information or to misinformation. In the light of 


current history and in the shadow of rapidly approaching, 
unpredictable events of vital concern to us, the Pacific Ocean 
deserves national attention and careful study at this time. 

It has been the invariable role of this country, up to and 
including the World War, to wait until a crisis, which has 
long given warning, arrives and then, in haste and turmoil, 
to improvise means to meet the new conditions. But today 
our citizens are becoming conscious of the impacts of re- 
cent events upon us. The great natural bulwarks of this 
Nation are the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The speed and 
ease of communication and transportation have greatly 
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lessened their defensive value and it is increasingly apparent 
that such value will depend on how much of them we 
control. 

This does not mean the establishment of new frontiers in 
the Pacific. Our possessions in that mighty ocean extend 
from the Aleutian Islands on the North through the Ha- 
waiian Islands to Samoa on the South, and from the main- 
land on the East through the Hawaiian Islands, Wake, and 
Guam, to the Philippines on the West. The great cross 
formed by these islands is our mark upon the Pacific. 

As far as these Pacific frontiers are concerned, the ques- 
tion may be put very simply. Are we in or out of the Far 
East? I hope that before any conclusion is reached that we 
should be out our people will consider just what such a de- 
cision means. It means the abandonment of three principles, 
for two of which we were responsible, and the third of 
which we publicly espoused. These are: The Open Door to 
China (we opened that door) ; the integrity of the Chinese 
Nation; and, what is far more important, the freedom of 
the seas and the freedom of the air. Our ships have sailed 
the Pacific since the beginning of our national existence. 
We have maintained an Asiatic squadron, now known as 
the Asiatic Fleet, for more than a century. We had the 
courage, the ingenuity, and the skill to bridge the Pacific 
by air, one of the most magnificent achievements in our en- 
tire history. Getting out means one other thing, endangering 
our trade route to Malaysia. 

While the United States was acquitting itself of its 
humanitarian task in the Philippines, we were adamant in 
our faith that the tremendous sweep of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, guaranteed our national security from for- 
eign invaders. The Nation, therefore, entered into treaty 
agreements that precluded it from fortifying the new fron- 
tier. Perhaps one reason for this is that these compacts were 
ratified before the tempo of world affairs was stepped up to 
a faster beat; before modern methods of transportation and 
ccmmunication were developed to draw the boundaries and 
common interests of all countries closer together. But those 
treaties are forever a part of that chapter of our history 
devoted to peace and good will toward mankind. 

Erection of fortifications in the Philippines and the 
neighboring island of Guam is now being urged to prevent 
them from being seized and used against the United States 
in like manner as this country took them by force—and by 
the payment of 20 million dollars—from Spain as spoils of 
war. To back up our status as an Asiatic Power the bulk 
of our powerful fleet has been shifted from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Even more recently this Government announced 
that a fleet train—a flotilla used to supply fighting ships— 
has been greatly augmented so that the fleet can operate in 
Philippine waters. Other signs are multiplying that the 
United States means business in defending its interests in 
the Orient—all of this in the face of repeated warnings from 
our neighbor, Japan. 

Last September that country entered into a 10-year eco- 
nomic-political pact with Germany and Italy. In doing so, 
it pledged that if the United States should become en- 
meshed in the present war on the side of Great Britain, the 
Nipponese fleet would give us battle to determine, perhaps 
for all time, the balance of power in the Pacific. In Decem- 
ber, Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign Minister and a 
graduate of the University of Oregon, reasserted this warn- 
ing by emphasizing, oddly enough, that the end result of a 
war between his nation and the United States would be 
“Armageddon and the total destruction of our culture and 
civilization.” 


Mr. Matsuoka knows the American people. He fully 
understands the art of propaganda—the strategy of terror. 
He should know that the United States has consistently 
sought to have and to maintain friendly relations with 
Japan—as well as with all countries in the Far East, in 
Latin-America, in Europe, and the whole world—on the 
basis of sound fundamental principles and of fair and time- 
proved policies. No doubt, Mr. Matsuoka realizes that it 
has become increasingly difficult to maintain such a rela- 
tionship with the militaristic Tokyo Government. But the 
Japanese Foreign Minister knows that in the presence of 
that fact there are some Americans who have from time 
to time during recent years, and. more especially during 
recent months, advocated that their government change its 
policies, that we forget about principles, that we abandon 
certain of our possessions—particularly the Philippine Is- 
lands—and forego certain objectives in order to appease 
Japan. The message of the American-educated son of Nippon 
was designed for the ears of those who believe in Hemispheric 
isolation. 

What changes could the United States make, what could 
it abandon, that would increase the measure of its security? 
Would abandonment of its support of the principle of equity 
and fair dealing toward all nations, promote the people’s best 
interests? Would it make the country more secure? Should 
the United States think only of the menace in the Atlantic 
and pay no attention, whatsoever, to the menace in the 
Pacific? 

Abandoning our position in Asiatic Waters to appease a 
foreign nation would more than seriously impair our prestige 
as a world power. And, to build a wall around the new 
world would mean an economic upheaval in this country as 
great as that produced by war itself, with this difference— 
wars are brought to an end, whereas this process of isola- 
tion would wreck our economy to such an extent that it 
could not be repaired for a generation or more. 

Despite the Nipponese threat, the United States does 
not believe that it will be necessary to fight Japan. This 
optimism is based on the success of China’s struggle for 
survival. For America, the Sino-Japanese war now assumes 
the character of a preliminary action on the outer defense 
line of the Philippines, and hence becomes inseparable from 
our hope for peace. Therefore, all economic help given to 
China now means the inherent strengthening of our own 
outer defenses 

One of the important factors in China’s defense program 
is Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. These small-scale, de- 
centralized workshops have two major goals. One is resist- 
ance; the other is reconstruction. 

To resist Japan on the economic front, Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives have made use of the one thing that Japan has 
been unable to destroy either by blockade or invasion— 
Chinese man-power and the skills of the people. They have 
created jobs for workers and goods for consumers and have 
effectively restricted the traffic in Japanese smuggled goods. 

It would be well to put in a reminder in closing that to 
the land of Nippon, during the last six years, Americans 
have shipped 814 million tons of scrap iron and that that 
country has in recent years, built almost 500,000 tons of 
warships. Put these two simple facts together in the light of 
a Nazi-dominated Europe, a Japanese-dominated Orient, 
and the richest continent in the world between the two—a 
continent only now slowly awakening to the danger ahead, 
and the only large portion of the civilized world clinging to 
democratic ideals. It makes a picture which calls for a 
strong policy in the Far East. 
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The Far East Situation 


JAPAN WANTS NO WAR WITH US 


By COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Delivered on the American Forum of the Air from Washington, D. C., February 16, 1941 


I do not intend to discuss over the air tonight ques- 

tions that I might otherwise have taken up. Certain 
views that I have as to our long-range policy in Asia might 
be misinterpreted now and embarrass the United States Gov- 
ernment in its endeavor to keep us at peace and guard our 
interests in that part of the world, particularly as the Presi- 
dent is quoted as saying that he does not forsee an immediate 
danger of war in the Pacific. 

In general, however, the fault with our Asiatic policy in 
the past has been that it was not clear-cut. We have mud- 
dled along from year to year, acting on a blend of altruism 
and materialism. 

Our position in Asia today calls for clear, unemotional 
thought. 

Japan has been waging a war of conquest against China, 
the ultimate object of which is, as she has stated, to make her 
overlord of Asia. 

The European countries which have conquered parts of 
Asia in the past want to retain their conquests, but because 
of the war in Europe hesitate to oppose Japan. 

The Philippines, with the independence they desired in 
sight, are afraid of Japan and wish us to agree to protect 
them, but wish also to retain the authority over their affairs 
which we surrendered on their demand for independence. 

As the independence of the Philippine Islands has been 
granted, I believe that country, when the day arrives, should 
be treated as an independent nation. Nevertheless, we must 
not forget at this time we still have there a High Commis- 
sioner, naval stations, and United States troops. 

Our sympathy as a nation is with China. We have sent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to her for civilian relief. I 
have been head for three years of one of the most active 
groups in this work. Also our Government has loaned 
China money. 

Now I do not believe the United States should engage 
in knight-errantry for the world. The job is too great and 


, SHE crisis in Asiatic affairs is acute. Because of this, 


would only spell destruction for our people. We can serve 
our people and the world best by keeping alive in this 
country free democracy, which casual knight-errantry would 
inevitably destroy. 

On the other hand, we must guard our evident interests. 
1 believe these would be jeopardized should Japan establish 
a great, militaristic Asiatic empire, embracing the southern 
Asiatic countries and the surrounding islands. 

I do not consider the danger in this would arise from any 
effect it might have on our trade, because I believe that 
would be comparatively inconsiderable, and other portions 
of the world might well furnish us raw materials. I do 
consider the unrest due to such an empire is of real im- 
portance. 

I do not believe Japan wants to engage in war with us. 
I believe she realizes the hazard of such a war is too great 
as far as she is concerned. 

In order to avoid war and maintain our interests, I be- 
lieve that the thing we should do is to make our position 
clear. That means first to make up our minds as to what 
we are prepared to fight to maintain, and let others follow. 

When Americans were ordered to leave certain countries 
in the East, it undoubtedly had a good effect. 

As long as Japan believes we are bluffing she will crowd 
us. The great danger lies in the fact that in so doing she 
may inadvertently cross the line and be in a position from 
which she cannot withdraw. 

Clearly another thing we must do also is to continue the 
administration’s policy of building our national defense, which 
in this case means strengthening our fleet, the development 
of our Pacific bases, particularly our air bases in Alaska. 
From Alaska we hold their capital in check. 

It is through these means that I believe we will be able 
to avoid war, and I believe from the bottom of my heart that 
we should only commit our people to the certain destruction 
that war entails when such action is absolutely necessitated 
by national interest and national honor. 


The Place of the Layman in Public Education 


IS THE SLEEPING GIANT TO SLUMBER ON? 


By MARK M. JONES, President, The Akron Belting Company 


Delivered at the 46th Annual Convention of The Pennsylvania State School Director's Association, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, February 7, 1941 


in the United States today have the principal respon- 
sibility for the chaos in the world today. It is this 
belief that accounts for my acceptance of the invitation to 
meet with a Pennsylvania group of local school board mem- 
bers which presents such a large cross section of this laymen’s 
point of view. 
And it is these laymen, not only of this generation but of 
several preceding generations, who have had what final and 


Ti: laymen who are members of local school boards 


ultimate responsibility there can be under the American 
system for the policies and practices of our system of public 
education. Of late, however, and unfortunately, preoccupa- 
tion with the form and neglect of the substance has spread so 
far among those concerned that public education in the 
United States today is adrift and largely without chart or 
compass. 

So it is you gentlemen and your predecessors that the 
American philosophy holds responsible, regardless of whether 
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you know it or like it. And if you doubt it just try to find 
another place where under our American philosophy the 
ultimate or final responsibility can be said to come to rest. 
You have a greater opportunity to form the shape of things 
to come than any other person or agency in our kind of 
system. You ultimately must decide whether the meaningless 
mess we are now in is to continue or whether if we live long 
enough something better may supplant it. You are the court 
of last resort on the question of whether we live henceforth 
under compulsion or freedom. 

Now in suggesting this it is my aim to confront the situa- 
tion realistically and on the basis of what the system itself 
demands, rather than on the basis of sentiments commonly 
held among us. There is nothing personal or emotional in 
what I have to lay before you, at least so far as my intentions 
are concerned. So far as a long study of the elements and 
operations of our distinctive American system could enable 
one to understand the situation, I believe that in contemplat- 
ing the present world crisis we must differentiate three 
principal categories of responsibility. 

First, there is the real and final responsibility which I have 
just mentioned. It rests exclusively on the laymen. They 
are the trustees pro tem of public education in the United 
States. Second, there is the actual responsibility which has 
so largely been usurped and manipulated by professional 
educators. Third, and relatively of least importance at this 
eleventh hour in the mad flight of humanity toward self- 
destruction, there is the responsibility of the political and 
economic executives in control of day to day affairs. From 
the standpoint of the thesis here it is assumed that most of 
the men now in power in contemporary life know not what 
they do. They are merely the effects of preceding causes. 
But that, of course, does not excuse or balance the fact that 
they have so much direct responsibility for the apparent 
losing position of humanity in the current phase of the race 
between education and chaos. Thus, although the last shall 
be first in any direct and immediate sense, when assessing 
responsibility the first shall be last and final in any proximate 
or ultimate sense. 


THESIS 


After such statements it is of course in order to ask how 
one comes to such conclusions. The answer, and my thesis 
today, is that the system of human relationships originally 
projected for the people of the United States was distinctive 
primarily in that it emphasized voluntaryism, cooperation 
and self-discipline. —The aim was to foster a vital, challeng- 
ing and dynamic order rather than a static order based on 
compulsion or coercion. 

Confronting a departure from their relatively recent past, 
the Founding Fathers recognized the importance of public 
education as a means of preparing a people to understand 
and conduct such a vastly different system, based as it was 
on self-discipline and self-control rather than external con- 
trol of the person or group by separate forces rooted back 
in government and law. The United States thus was 
launched upon a departure which invested public education 
with functions and an importance previously without 
parallel. It was this function that made universal and com- 
pulsory education “public” education and justified spreading 
the cost over the community at large through taxes. It was 
in this way that a self-perpetuating system of freedom was to 
be established and maintained. And of universal and com- 
pulsory modern education Thomas Jefferson said “No other 
sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of free- 
dom and happiness.” 

Then for almost 100 years public education largely served 


the “public” purposes originally contemplated for it. For 
roughly 70 years, however, there appears to have been a 
gradual shift in its main emphasis from the Anglo- Saxon 
purpose of preparing the individual for life as a participating 
citizen in a dynamic society to the continental purpose of 
propagating intellectualism. Gradually it has brought about 
conditions which now invite charges such as those made by 
one distinguished journalist in Philadelphia recently. Among 
other things he was quoted as saying— 

“That during the past forty or fifty years those who are 
responsible for education have progressively removed from 
the curriculum of studies the western culture which pro- 
duced the modern democratic state; 


“That the schools and colleges have, therefore, been 
sending out into the world men who no longer understand 
the creative principle of the society in which they must 
live; 

“That, deprived of their cultural tradition, the newly 
educated western men no longer possess in the form and 
substance of their own minds the spirits, the ideas, the 
premises, the rationale, the logic, the method, the values, 
or the deposited wisdom which are the genius of the de- 
velopment of western civilization; 

“That the prevailing education is destined, if it con- 
tinues, to destroy western civilization, and is in fact 
destroying it; 

“And that, therefore, what is required in the modern 
educational system is not the expansion of its facilities or 
the specific reform of its curriculum and administration 
but a thorough reconsideration of its underlying assump- 
tions and of its purposes.” 

With most of these remarks of Mr. Walter Lippmann 
before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science on December 29th, I can agree. 


Tue CuieF CAUSE 


And I go on to add that the deflection of public education 
from its raison d’etre, which is the preparation of the in- 
dividual for participating citizenship in a society based on 
voluntaryism, cooperation and self-discipline through equip- 
ping him to carry forward and apply the social and eco- 
nomic experience of the race, came about chiefly as a result 
of the gradual usurpation of the functions of the layman 
by the professional in public education. Conversely, and 
concomitantly, it came about as a result of the gradual 
abdication of function by the layman. 

In endeavoring to look back to see how this occurred it 
seems to me that one explanation will be found in the gen- 
eral lack of interest in or understanding of the essentials of 
a system of relationships based on a prudent division of 
labor for carrying forward and applying knowledge through 
groups. Now, any analysis of this problem involves differ- 
entiation of the layman from the professional and considera- 
tion of the standards or rules which experience generally 
indicates should govern their relationships. 

So let us first ask, what is a layman? 


Wuat Is A LayMANn? 


In the dictionary sense a layman is one of the people and 
not a member of one of the professions, such as the Church, 
law or medicine. But the word layman, in the sense here 
used, is intended to define a role, a function, or a point of 
view. In this sense a layman is one who for the moment 
bears and exercises the ultimate and final responsibility for 
arranging means for the attainment of the ends of a par- 
ticular enterprise, institution, body, board or project, and 
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does so without pay other than the nominal compensation of 
so-called directors. 

The layman as a member of such a group then has the 
final responsibility for adjusting supply on the one hand to 
demand and needs on the other and with due regard for 
the proximate and ultimate consequences as well as the 
immediate results. If duly qualified, the layman must express 
the point of view of the principal and assess whatever final 
and ultimate judgment there is to be taken upon the agent. 
There has been little real attention to how to get a result 
in geometric proportion by consciously raising the interest, 
aitns and desires of the laymen to the nth power by supple- 
mentary magnification through the professional specialist. 
And on the contrary the prime criterion as to the value and 
efficiency of the professional specialist has too often been 
the extent to which he “relieved” the board and laymen. 

The layman may, of course, function in other roles in his 
community, state and nation, but when he foregathers with 
others to determine policy with respect to a particular unit 
of public education for which he has accepted a trusteeship 
he has whatever final responsibility there may be for the 
means employed and the results accruing from the activity of 
that unit. 

And this is not to imply, of course, that specialists or 
members of other professions cannot be laymen in the sense 
here implied. It merely means that when cast in the role of 
layman the specialist then assumes the responsibilities which 
attach to that role in that particular project and should speak 
the lines which experience in joint effort have allocated to 
that place and responsibility. But on the contrary it should 
be emphasized that it also means that one and the same 
person cannot function as principal and as agent in one and 
the same project at one and the same time. 

A distinctive feature of the American philosophy is the 
opportunity which it concedes for one person if duly qualified 
to assume different roles in different sets of circumstances, 
relationships or projects during the course even of one day. 
But continuance of the opportunity depends upon recognition 
and respect for the rules of the game upon which it depends 
and for careful avoidance of those conflicts of interest so 
basic as that one which arises when an attempt is made 
either by one person or a group of agents to assume the role 
of both principal and agent at one and the same time in 
the same project. 

The function requires that the layman should be a person 
who has had a sufficient breadth of experience to be able 
patiently to arrange means for the attainment of ends with- 
out allowing subjective considerations or the machinations of 
pressure groups to impair either fidelity to purpose or pru- 
dent application of available human, financial and other 
resources. The layman, to live up to his role of trusteeship, 
must be above corruption. 

Laymen duly convened as a group should have the final 
and sole decision in determining policy, for assessing judg- 
ments as to the execution of policy, as well as for assessing 
judgments with respect to accomplishments in comparison 
with policies laid down. And it perhaps should go without 
saying that the degree of final and sole responsibility that 
properly may be charged to the layman will be directly in 
proportion to the authority vested in his role. 

But I hasten to add that this does not mean that policies 
or programs should not be committed to agents for execution. 
They should. But note that I am attempting to differentiate 
the policy-determining function and responsibility from the 
policy-executing function and responsibility. There should 
never be doubt as to the accountability of the agent to the 
principal. Nor should there be doubt as to the exclusive 


responsibilities of laymen when convened as a board to decide 
what shall or shall not be done and who shall be the leader 
in doing it. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


Probably no definition of the professional in education is 
necessary in this presence, but just as self-discipline at least 
let me say that I think of the professional in education as 
one who works at education as his or her vocation, for pay. 
The professional is thus cast in the role of agent and not 
principal. He or she is the expert who should be on tap and 
not on top. 

Now, I do not mean that the professional educator should 
not be shown every consideration or that in personal rela- 
tionships he should be treated differently than his own per- 
sonal attributes and conduct justify. The professional cer- 
tainly has the right to receive every consideration. But he 
does not have the right to have his own way in carrying out 
the task for which a particular board, agency or corporation 
has the final responsibility. 

With respect to policy, the professional may be and should 
be consulted during the stage represented by policy-forming, 
but he should have no direct part in or responsibility for 
the final determination of policy. Once policy has been 
determined, however, the major part thereof should as a 
rule be committed to professionals for execution. 

Much of the difficulty in public education has arisen from 
the fact that the professionals, having little if any knowl- 
edge of or patience with the principles of organization, have 
so generally proceeded on the assumption that because they 
have a better grasp of the professional problems of education 
they should be the determining factors in dealing with all 
problems pertaining to education, including those confront- 
ing it as a social institution. Failure to differentiate the 
two has been one of the causes leading to general usurpation 
by the professional of a large part of the layman’s function 
and his ultimate and final responsibility. And the correspond- 
ing failure to consider the ultimate consequences to our 
representative system of so diluting responsibility and so im- 
pairing a sound division of labor has left its mark as a cause 
of today’s weaknesses all about. 

The gradually increasing emphasis on intellectualism, 
backing down on public education from university and col- 
lege sources, has of course tended to shape education prin- 
cipally for the purpose of providing our educational system 
with teachers. And in speaking of intellectualism I am 
beginning with the definition of President W. H. Cowley 
of Hamilton College when he said “Intellectualism is the 
concept which asserts that education is concerned only with 
the intellectual development of students, and that social, 
physical, emotional and spiritual education should be left 
to other institutions. . . .” I am going on from that to add 
over specialization as a noteworthy aspect or effect of intel- 
lectualism which is an inheritance we now find on our hands. 
As the emphasis shifted from actual preparation of persons 
for participating citizenship or for roles either as followers 
or leaders under the American system to intellectualism and 
specialization the public value and justification of public 
education was automatically and inevitably weakened. 

Then under the pressure of propaganda stemming from 
the program of world revolution, more and more educators 
enlisted in the grasp for power that has been attempted in 
the United States by a limited group in the name of liberal- 
ism. It really was and is license but it was camouflaged in 
good European style. As a result, various sophistries have 
been put forward, often under the aegis of that recently 
adopted class war shibboleth, academic freedom, which have 
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really been designed to set aside some of the essential prin- 
ciples of organized relationships in our kind of voluntary 
system and incidentally to facilitate usurpation of the lay- 
man’s function and responsibility by the professional. 

The professionals have created much machinery. They 
foregather and discuss many subjects, frequently. Too often 
they convene to discuss and not to conclude. Small factions 
among them have endeavored to persuade the rest of the 
profession that it is their destiny to grasp this sorry scheme 
of things entire, shatter it to bits, and remold it nearer to 
their hearts’ desire. In other words, in recent years it has 
been the professional educator who has insinuated that he 
has “heard a call” to lead humanity out of the wilderness. 
Yet more and more our alleged destination, the promised 
land, has come to look merely like a land of promises and 
steadily the actuarial basis of our society has been weakened. 
So our confidence in the ability of parties who “methinks 
doth protest too much” either to recognize the promised land 
or to assist us to occupy it in our lifetime has been somewhat 
modified. For the most part they have grasped at very old 
and often discredited ideas and put them forward without 
realizing that they were guilty of misbranding discredited 
sophistries. 

In some States the strategy and tactics of the program of 
world revolution have been further adapted so that the 
financial outlays on public education no longer can be dis- 
cussed without fantastic charges being raised against the 
persons presenting the questions. The aim, of course, is 
to divert attention and discussion from the facts and the 
merits of the case to incidental and emotional questions that 
really have no bearing on the true issues. Thus the status 
quo might be preserved and continue intact after the fire is 
out and the smoke clears. 

But I do not want to leave the subject of the professional 
educator without making clear that I differentiate his official 
view and role from a personal view of him and his role as 
a citizen. This must be done for every person who volun- 
tarily accepts a role predicated on a trusteeship under our 
system. Speaking of the professional educators as persons 
we of course respect and treasure them as one of the finest 
groups to be found in our society. But when the whole 
order is tottering we cannot let very natural personal esteem 
and affection supersede the necessity of assessing judgments 
for matters implicit in the responsibilities officially assumed 
by those who elect thus to serve their time. 

Much more could be said tending to show the extent to 
which the professionals have grabbed public education and 
run off with it, as well as in explanation thereof. This should 
be sufficient, however, to suggest that it is time for the 
layman to take the situation firmly in hand and stop side- 
stepping his responsibility. Particularly is this need impressed 
upon us if we contemplate the effects of but a few genera- 
tions of butterfly chasing. 


THE EFrrects 


When we look out upon the world today and observe the 
effects arising from several generations of widening diver- 
gence of public education from its primary purpose of pre- 
paring the individual for participating citizenship in a system 
based on voluntaryism, cooperation and self-discipline, we 
should note both the general social effects and the effects 
on the individual as a product of education. 

The first observation as to the general effects might well 
be that in the United States we now have a nation of eco- 
nomic illiterates. Few, indeed, understand the distinctive 
philosophy on which the nation was founded or the essentials 
which must be respected if the advantages of the system that 


it produced are to endure. Millions believe that there is 
some magical power in government which enables it to sus- 
pend the arithmetic, turn back the clock, and detour around 
natural laws. And even this is not new. There is plenty 
of experience from countless examples in previous history to 
the effect that such things cannot be done. But neither the 
education of this generation nor of the preceding one seems 
to have apprehended, carried forward, or applied such sig- 
nificant experience. 

As another general effect we are reminded with increasing 
frequency that decrescent morality also is an outstanding 
characteristic of the position as well as an alarming tendency. 
And I speak of morality in the broadest sense. In this con- 
text I define it as a hereditary respect for the rules upon 
which the existence of the society is based. Not only is there 
little respect for these rules, but there is little evidence that 
they are even known. Particularly might it be added that 
there is little evidence that the rules upon which the existence 
of American society is based are apprehended by the edu- 
cators, not to mention most of the executives now respon- 
sible for social, political and economic affairs generally. 

Another effect similar in nature, of course, is the wide- 
spread corruption that results from decrescent morality. 
Standards and principles have so largely ceased to com- 
mand interest or respect that the effect is one of trying to 
live in the midst of structures gradually decaying and 
crumbling under us. Certainly one set of standards for 
those holding power and another and entirely different one 
for those subject to it has a significance that cannot be en- 
tered to the credit of education in any general assessment 
either of effects or causes. Certainly the willingness of 
so-called public opinion to tolerate and condone such a 
cancerous condition cannot be entered to the credit of 
education. 

Coming closer to public education as such there is the 
tendency of recent years to emotionalize such questions as 
tenure and security so far as they pertain to teachers. The 
compressing of teachers into pressure groups and demanding 
legal privileges for teachers as such tends more and more to 
be carried to an extreme. And this in turn induces the view 
among citizens generally that the teachers have now become 
the leading kept class of the country. The resulting emotion 
tends to set the teachers apart as untouchables and to invite 
the expectation on their part of a right to livelihood and to 
every known amenity of life with little regard for the 
purpose or need for the work which each must do and with 
virtually no regard for the quality of the work done. Much 
of this has come about also as a part of a broader process 
of diverting the attention of the people of the nation from 
means and concentrating it entirely upon ends. The hope 
of sappers and miners thus at work has been that the Ameri- 
can system could be corrupted and ruined by convincing 
as many as possible that they should be able to live a parasitic 
existence and should never be called upon to confront such 
elementary essentials as accountability, efficiency, or justifi- 
cation of purpose. 


THE Propucts oF EpuUCATION 


Considering the effects of the trends here under considera- 
tion next from the standpoint of the persons who have come 
forth as the products of education, it seems reasonable to 
say that increasingly now for more than a generation several 
things have been wrong. 


1. There has been no real or even adequate spiritual prep- 
aration for life. And I would not suggest charging the 


responsibility for this wholly against public education—just 
the primary responsibility. 
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2. The number who have emerged from public education 
with even a slight understanding of the philosophic basis of 
the American system has steadily decreased. 


3. The number who understand how a system based on 
voluntaryism, cooperation and self-discipline should be organ- 
ized and how it works has steadily decreased. 

4. The proportion of the population that is aware of the 
ancient sophistries which time after time have been used by 
one group to enslave another and to get possession of some- 
thing they could not otherwise possess, seems steadily to have 
decreased. 


5. The proportion of the population having a sense of 
personal and family responsibility has so rapidly decreased 
that the great majority of the people now has invested its 
principal hopes and aspirations in one of the greatest pyramids 
of hocus-pocus ever erected for exploitation of the emotions 
of a people. 

6. The increasing importance of recognizing and respecting 
the standards that are indispensable if a society based on 
science and technology is to endure, has not only been dis- 
regarded but has been challenged by the orgy of sentimental- 
ity that the more vociferous among us have been spraying 
upon the people. 


7. The necessity of discovering and developing competent 
leaders for oncoming generations has not really been accepted 
as the task of education and has been dodged and sidestepped 
so long that it is but natural that we should find ourselves 
virtually leaderless in all important fields at the same time. 
Public education of today and its predecessors planned it 
that way, at least by deeds of omission and commission if 
not consciously and by words. 

Thus it appears that with the general effects such as to 
imply progressive disintegration of our distinctive American 
system and with the particular effects on the person such 
that he is not prepared for participating citizenship under 
the system nor for other prime essentials of life under an 
increasing density of population, it seems high time that 
there be a pause and that stock be taken with respect to 
public education. The fact is that the original financial 
justification of public education which resulted in its being 
supported by a tax levy upon the whole community is 
largely impaired. Education today, therefore, is challenged 
merely by its results. Under such conditions it is idle to 
apply valuable emotions or precious time to arguments for 
larger outlays on public education. The first question is 
how much pruning is indicated as necessary merely by the 
fact that there is no such justification of education as a 
public function as it originally did have or as is implicit in 
its purpose. Vociferous lobbies in some States prate about the 
dangers in cutting educational outlays when a democratic 
system is under attack. Such assertions, however, are fan- 
tastic. Public education for several decades has been doing 
so little by way of preparing the people of the United States 
to understand and function in a representative democracy 
that in an hour of great national crisis the nation finds its 
most serious threats arising from its own internal weak- 
nesses. Obviously it could not do so if so few of its leaders 
even understand the system. 

But lest there be misunderstanding it should be said that 
this implies no recommendation on the part of the speaker 
that outlays on public education be indiscriminately reduced. 
It does not. It merely implies that it is high time we aban- 
doned sentimentality in these matters and fell back on 
sensibility. And if we do so we must ask ourselves if there 
is any basis for the belief of the people in public education 


other than its potentialities. Certainly their faith is not 
based on its results. 

Now, in turning toward orientation let us first ask just 
what are we trying to do in the United States. 


Wuat WE Are Tryinc To Do 


The challenge to all thoughtful persons in the United 
States is to establish and maintain a scale of living under 
which the fruits of science and technology are made avail- 
able to an ever widening number of people. The aim is to 
do this with the utmost emphasis upon voluntaryism, coopera- 
tion and self-discipline in contrast with all the forms and 
instruments of force or coercion. It is to do so under con- 
ditions and by means which foster the flowering of what- 
ever genius and whatever wholesome propensities the person 
may have. It is to do so by emphasizing self-control, self- 
discipline and personal initiative by means which place the 
emphases more on rewards than upon penalties. 

Thus, in order to enjoy the fruits of endeavors so predi- 
cated we are committed to progressively increasing respect 
for the mathematical exactitudes which ever improving 
measurement techniques offer as the result of growing knowl- 
edge and correspo-.ding reduction of the mysteries of nature. 

We are called upon to utilize various patterns of organiza- 
tion to fit various stages in the evolution of group effort, 
yet we are repeatedly frustrated as a result of lack of under- 
standing of the differences between organization for coopera- 
tion and organization for coercion. 

Our efforts to improve life together are also impaired by 
our failure to apprehend that to sell a product or render a 
service at a profit is the highest order of pattern in the 
value scale of organization thus far developed. Blind sup- 
port of a service by financing it continuously through tax 
levies exacted from the people is the lowest order of eco- 
nomic pattern in any modern value scale of organization. 

Organization is the great undeveloped subject and instru- 
ment and because of the lack of progress in that field we 
keep resorting to throwback patterns as though it might 
be possible to go ahead backwards. 

All our efforts to develop a dynamic system sprung on 
science and technology are impaired by the lack of prepara- 
tion of the people for participating citizenship in such a 
system. They not only fail to emerge from public education 
with an awareness of the distinctive philosophy upon which 
our political system is predicated but they have virtually no 
understanding of that part of it pertaining to our system of 
production, distribution and service. 

So it can be said that the principal thing we are trying to 
do in the United States now, of course, is to maintain the 
remnants of our distinctive system while awaiting the dis- 
covery by public education of the values and importance of 
the American philosophy and system and the shifting of its 
emphases so that public education may again prepare per- 
sons to aid in maintaining it. 

And, finally, what may be said about the needs? 


THE NEEDs 


Time will not permit an extensive exposition of the needs 
in approaching orientation of public education. First and 
foremost, however, is the need for the layman to take 
seriously his responsibility and to resume control of public 
education. And in saying this I do not imply any blind or 
arbitrary attitude or action. There is a vast body of expe- 
rience on how to be an efficient layman as well as how not 
to be. Such experience should be properly assessed, the 
necessary standards should be distilled therefrom, and the 
layman should apply those standards so far as his judgment 
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and a keen sensitiveness to trust dictates. In particular should 
the layman’s relation to assessing results and determining 
needs be clarified and simplified. The whole policy-forming 
and determining procedure in public education should be 
adjusted to modern organization principles. 

Next, there should be an orientation of the relationship 
between the layman and the professional in public education 
with a view first to getting the layman over the inferiority 
complex into which he has been indoctrinated in so many 
cases. Then it might be well to step the professional down 
somewhat from the superiority complex into which he has 
often been pumped up at some of the teacher training insti- 
tutions and conferences where the teachers talk to themselves. 

Laymen as a group hold public education in trust subject 
to their ability to retain the confidence of the community, 
and the professionals should realize that finally they can 
have only such rights as result from voluntary enlistment by 
them under the purposes and the policies of the employing 
agency. Public education is not a part of the government. It 
is an instrument of the people separate from government. 

Then it seems to me that the underlying strategy of the 
whole educational experience of the individual should be 
reconsidered. In so doing the aim should be first to em- 
phasize the development of capacity for self-discipline and 
an understanding of how a society predicated on private 
initiative and the principle of voluntaryism and cooperation 
is put together as well as how it operates. The aim of gram- 
mar school education should be fully to prepare the in- 
dividuals who go through it for participating citizenship in 
a representative democracy, at least as followers. It should 
make very clear what the rules of play are in the position 
of follower. At the same time it should provide for the 
detection of potential leadership qualities and for the gradual 
sifting out of those who deserve special attention and culti- 
vation in order to qualify them as leaders for tomorrow. In 
any event, however, completion of his educational experience 
through the grammar school should qualify the individual for 
participating citizenship as a follower under the American 
system. 

During the high school stage the emphasis should be upon 
the development of leadership qualities so that no further 
education than up to the end of high school is necessary for 
what might be termed the average leader. Leaders above 
the average in potentialities, however, should go on and 


should be rounded out during the college stage, at least for 
positions as executive leaders. Those whose propensities in- 
dicate special qualifications for professional leadership should 
go on after the college stage through such special courses as 
are necessary to prepare them for professional leadership. 

Of course, during all this time education should prepare 
people to read, write and do arithmetic, and should serve 
other primary purposes of public education. 

But especially should there be a sufficient unity of senti- 
ment about electives to remove all doubt as to what is re- 
quired and what is optional among the subjects dealt with 
in public education. If education is to prepare persons to 
carry forward and apply the social and economic experience 
of the race, there must be a way to determine what is ex- 
perience and what experience relatively has the most endur- 
ing value, other than just to leave it to professional educators 
or to textbook assemblers. 

Moreover, there must be organized means by which the 
lag between the crystallization of new knowledge and its 
availability to education can be reduced and this fundamental 
social process removed from the category of chance. 

And now in closing let me say that despite what I have 
said and the manner in which it has been said even the 
most judicial assessment of the facts in a situation where 
the lives, fortunes and sacred honor of 130 millions of 
people are at stake warrants much sharper criticism than I 
have even ventured to imply in what I have said. Translate 
the deficiencies of public education as causes into the effects 
that confront us on every hand and you have death, broken 
lives, broken homes, lost fortunes, a declining scale of living, 
growing doubt and confusion, and, finally, defeatism and 
frustration. 

Playing politics with human misery occupies mad men 
who rule nations as civilization totters and humanity sinks 
back toward slavery. 

Is the sleeping giant of public education to slumber on or 
is it to be aroused and reinvigorated by laymen in whom a 
sublime order of trusteeship at last comes to be exemplified, 
even though it be the eleventh hour? 

If it be true, as is often said, that America has an appoint- 
ment with destiny, do the laymen in public education know 
it? If so, when will they do something that promises to 
restore to a dispirited people the faith that the leadership 
will be provided to keep that appointment ? 


What America Expects of Today’s Youth 


THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE BETWEEN SELF-INDULGENCE AND SELF-PRESERVATION 


By ADMIRAL HAROLD R. STARK, U. S. Navy Chief of Naval Operations 
In Honor of The Ninety-Fifth Anniversary of Charter Day of Bucknell University 
Delivered over Mutual Broadcasting System Network, February 5, 1941 


RESIDENT Marts and gentlemen of Bucknell 

College and your guests: I regret I could not have 

joined with you in your anniversary celebration in 
New York tonight, but I do consider it a great honor to 
be asked by you to speak on the theme you have chosen, 
namely: 

“What America Expects of Today’s Youth.” 

I have spent most of my life at sea, working with young 
men drawn from the length and breadth of our land. For 
these young men the Navy demands the best in material, 
that science, research, and mechanical ingenuity can devise; 
but the Navy realizes that even more important than ma- 


terial, is the character of the youth who make up its fight- 
ing strength, where discipline, cheerful obedience, intelli- 
gence, sound bodies and wholesome minds are essential to the 
individual and to the team play required. 

Recent history gives merciless proof that any country 
which makes ready ONLY for material defense is pre- 
paring itself for defeat. Hope of security also demands the 
upbuilding of national character into more heroic stature. 

We talk much of our material production, of bottlenecks, 
strikes, etc..—we have need also to check up on our spiritual 
progress—our National character. 

The character of our youth is the bed rock upon which 
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the Country must build for the future. It will always con- 
stitute our first great line of defense. 

If we are to depend on our youth to carry on and main- 
tain those things which are dear to us we must give them 
an ideal. 

Youth is a time for ideals and if these ideals are to 
endure they must be sound, must inspire faith and allegiance, 
must command loyalty. If they do this, then the running 
start which youth gets in its teens and early twenties will 
serve as a firm foundation which will guide them aright 
in the confused issues of the present day, and the tougher 
days ahead. 

I cannot help contrasting, for a moment, youth’s situa- 
tion today with what I faced in my school days. 

In those days, there was a reasonable measure of security 
in the world. The father of a family could lay down general 
directives for his children based on his own years of experi- 
ence and observations in a world fairly well stabilized. 
He could plan for their careers and make provisions for their 
guidance. A young fellow plotted his future, with some 
certainty that, granted good behavior and average good 
fortune, he could steer the course he had set for himself. 

It is not that way now. The world is not secure any 
more, in anything. Social revolution, and industrial revo- 
lution, and new ideologies have precipitated vast social and 
military convulsions and are now tearing the old world to 
pieces, and even threatening the democratic institutions of 
the Western hemisphere. 

In our own Country, we face great uncertainties, and 
more disturbing dangers, than ever confronted our fathers. 
The events in Europe and Asia and Africa, and the meas- 
ures for security which we in our Republic are now taking, 
will affect, in one way or another, the life of every person 
alive today in this Country. 

No one can tell just what the future holds. But it 
must be plain to all of us that in these times, and in more 
critical times to come, every American must be prepared 
to sacrifice for the common good. 

Some undoubtedly will have the privilege and the honor 
ef serving our Country in arms. All, in whatever work 
engaged, will find a large proportion of their energies di- 
verted, directly or indirectly, to National, rather than to 
individual needs. All must hold themselves ready to meet 
this changed life with courage, and to give the best that is 
in them for our Country and all that we hold dear. 

In times like these, people want something to hold to, 
something that stands firm in a changing world. And, 
therefore, I am going to ask you to think about character; 
to think about the age old fundamental human virtues of 
courage, loyalty, perseverance, generosity, sacrifice, initiative, 
enthusiasm, the Golden Rule, common sense, hard work, 
and honesty. These are the elemental things that make 
character. They were good when man did his fighting with 
bows and arrows. They are good now, in the vast complexity 
of modern life. 

We live in the machine age but if all the power plants 
go out, and all the gadgets cease to function, we will still 
be men and women, and it is character upon which we will 
stand or fall. 

If we are to expect much of youth we must give them 
much in their early training. The all encompassing great es- 
sential is character and if our youth have that, and love of 
Country, they will give what America expects, that is, con- 
tinuance and security of those things which have made us 
great as a nation, and which, if guarded, will make us 
greater—and preserve our way of life. 

Our way of life is not something static. It is something 


adaptable to changing conditions as time goes on. But, its 
foundation of freedom, individual initiative, equal oppor- 
tunity, freedom of speech, the Bill of Rights, the obligation 
of the individual, self-discipline, fair play, and a square 
deal, are as important now as when our forefathers fought 
and won them for us. 

Our way of life will continue, only if our youth and the 
oncoming generations believe in it. Therefore, that way of 
life must be the beacon light whose path shines out as so 
much brighter, so much better and richer, than any other 
way, that our youth will be willing to give their all to see 
that it endures. 

Abraham Lincoln referred to America as: 


“The last great hope on earth.” 


To help nurture and sustain that hope, I should like 
to see hanging in every school and in every college and in 
every home of the United States, the American’s Creed, so 
forcefully and beautifully written by William Tylor Page: 


“T believe in the United States of America as a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my Country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 


What a Nation this would be if every boy and girl were 
reared with an intense loyalty to that Creed—loyalty that 
would carry on through life. 

I previously mentioned loyalty and courage and some of 
the elemental points of character—I should like to touch 
on just a few of them very briefly—they are simple to com- 
prehend, but difficult to stick to unless and until solidly 
welded into character. 

I shall speak of Courage first :—lIt is a military virtue, but 
it has a wider application. It is the thing that stiffens your 
backbone when you are afraid—afraid of being hurt, afraid 
of tomorrow, afraid of failure, afraid of being afraid. 
Courage is more than the absence of fear. 

To set one’s course, and to follow it, regardless of per- 
sonal consequence, that is courage. 

As for Loyalty :—The loyal man serves; he does not merely 
follow his own impulses. This is well exemplified in one 
of the greater social passions such as patriotism. It fixes 
our attention upon a course, bids us look outside ourselves 
to serve that course, makes it one of the keystones of our 
life, our will, our devotion. It comes first, regardless of 
strain or labor, it sacrifices in the service of the ideal. 

Loyalty means “Giving one’s self to the cause, and the 
art of giving is learned by giving.” 

Perseverance is the ability to take it when it hurts—to 
hang on when ’twould be so easy to quit. It is refusal to be 
licked. It was exemplified when John Paul Jones with his 
ship apparently hopelessly beaten, was called upon to sur- 
render, and replied:—“I’ve not yet begun to fight.” 

Sacrifice—I like to think of this all essential virtue in the 
words of the late Theodore Roosevelt, who said: “There 
never was a SERVICE worth rendering that did not entail 
sacrifice—and no man renders the highest service if he thinks 
over much of the sacrifice.” 

Common Sense—is the capacity to see and take things in 
their right light. It is the exercise of sound judgment. It is 
the saving salt of realism. It looks facts squarely in the face 
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and deals with them according to the means at hand. It cuts 
the cloth to suit the garment. 

There is no substitute for common sense—nor is there any 
for hard work. As for honesty—I like the old saying that 
“An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

Some of the other homely virtues that go to make up 
character are: generosity, tolerance, charity, patience, kind- 
ness, courtesy, giving of one’s self to help another, looking 
for the good rather than the bad—realizing that there is a 
“Window in every life if we can only open it,” remembering 
that it takes only a moment to administer a rebuke but a 
long time to forget it. 

Youth is born with certain tendencies but their character 
is something which they make themselves as they go along 
—and it is by their character that their associates will judge 
them. It is by their character that they will succeed or fail. 

If, in their bringing up, youth are indulged in the soft 
ways of life they will ultimately fail; and the Nation with 
them. 

There can be no compromise between self-indulgence and 
self-preservation. 

Last year a young man asked me if a conscientious hard- 
working person could reach the top without influence, or, 
as he put it, “pull.” I told him, “Yes.” “Pull,” which is 
to say favorable influence exerted at critical times, has its 
place in human affairs—but the best that “pull” ever does is 
to get a man an opportunity. It can’t do his job for him. 
If his character doesn’t lift him through, the influence is 
wasted and the opportunity will go to the next man. 


The uncertainty, the insecurity in the world of today, 
will not appear so disturbing to the present generation as to 
the older one because youth of the present day are being 
brought up in its atmosphere, and it may be that they are 
fortunate. 

The calls that will be made upon them will stimulate their 
energies and draw from them qualities they may not even 
know they possess. 

Their forefathers won the things that have made the 
American way of life, by self-denial, by hard work in peace, 
and by hard fighting in war. 

If our youth have the traits of character I have touched 
upon, and I have an abiding faith that they have—they will 
maintain our way of life at all costs. 

The youth of this generation will bear a heavy share, 
for they not only have to deal with the uncertain present, but 
also with a more uncertain future. 

They may be proud that their generation has the oppor- 
tunity to serve in such a critical period in the world’s 
history. 

If their actions are directed by courage, armored with 
hope, sustained by determination, enthusiasm, and the will 
to sacrifice and the will to win, our Country will have 
nothing to fear from any enemy, within or without, and 
they will justify their lives, and their heritage, and will carry 
forward. 

In the successful accomplishment of difficult tasks youth 
will also gain the greatest of all treasures,—that inner re- 


ward that comes only from difficult tasksx—-WELL DONE. 


How Strong Is America? 


WE ARE FACING OUR PROBLEMS IN A FRIVOLOUS SPIRIT 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Economic Commentator for International News Service and the Hearst 


newspapers and author of “Financial Security in a Changing World” 
Delivered over Station WABC and the Columbia Broadcasting System, February 7, 1941 


ITH the world approaching a climax in World 

War II, we in the United States are still facing 

our problems in the frivolous spirit of children 
playing the game of cops and robbers. Instead of getting 
hold of the solid facts, which give us strength, we are stak- 
ing our future on eloquent words and on seductive fantasies. 
In the debate before Congressional committees on the lend- 
lease bill, for example, the division of opinion has been 
unrealistic. Conclusions have been based on wishful think- 
ing and emotional hopes. The real question before the Con- 
gress and the nation is “How Strong Is America?” 

I believe that the strength of the United States is poten- 
tially the greatest of any nation in the world, but it is not 
a constant and unchanging factor. It reaches its peak when 
the people are united, and when government, industry and 
agriculture cooperate along sound economic lines. On the 
other hand, our capacity to raise popular living standards 
in peace or to wage successful battles in war is weakened 
by domestic class warfare, political business baiting, lack 
of balance between agriculture and industry, and by extrav- 
agance in the expenditures of government. 

Turning the United States into “an arsenal for democracy” 
calls for cooperation and sacrifice by all the people. In view 
of this need for a united effort over here, the British censor 
did an unwitting disservice to his country in permitting a 


news dispatch to come across the Atlantic the other day to 
the effect that the gallant British people were chanting a 
new song, entitled “Thanks, Mr. Roosevelt.” The song’s 
lyrics include the line: “We're saying, “Thanks, Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

‘We're proud of you for the way you’re helping us carry 
on.’’ 

This personal allusion strikes a jarring note for it comes 
at a time when the President is asking Congress for vast 
discretion over the accumulated assets and future productive 
power of the American people. The song, in thanking Mr. 
Roosevelt personally, needlessly places our Chief Excutive 
in an embarrassing light. By reverse psychology, the song 
helped to dramatize the fact that the President, in being 
generous, was doling out other people’s money. 

If American aid should prove to be of decisive importance 
to the British, the obligation incurred will be to the Ameri- 
can people. The incident recalls an anecdote about a 
Chinese pauper couple who regularly slept under a bridge 
spanning the Yangtse River. One night as they were about 
to retire, the wealthiest man in town—a banker—trudged 
across the bridge muttering to himself about his losses that 
day at the market place. 

Hearing him, the pauper wife remarked: “Lucky are 
those of us without financial worries!” 
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And the husband, taking his cue, rose to his feet, thumped 
his chest proudly and said: “Yes, and to whom do you owe 
your fortunate position?” 

In dealing with America’s strength, we must relate it to 
relative power of competing nations. Yardsticks must be 
streamlined so that they are capable of measuring capitalism 
and totalitarianism alike. Economic strength in war and 
in peace depends on the power to produce things. Cost 
under any governmental system must be formulated in terms 
of human muscle and brains, tools and power equipment, and 
natural resources. 

America’s position as the Number | industrial nation of 
the world springs from its primacy in the capacity to make 
things. Mass production is our special genius. Our superi- 
ority reflects lavish re-enforcement of human energy with 
electric kilowatts. It is the culmination of an improvement 
through the years in tools, which have been developed by 
creative minds working in the realm of science, invention and 
engineering. Our primacy also reflects a variegated continent 
—rich in a diversity of climate and in essential raw materials. 

With less than 7 per cent of the world’s population, we 
produce 61 per cent of the world’s oil, possess slightly 
more than half of the world’s known coal supply, 35 per 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage, and 34 per cent of 
installed electrical capacity. We also lead all countries in 
iron and steel, copper, zinc, cement, artificial silk, wood 
pulp, paper and cardboard, automobiles and foodstuffs. 

Out of these elements has developed in the United States 
greater material wellbeing for the common man than has 
been achieved in any other country in any time in recorded 
history. But this very strength is contingent on intelligent 
direction of the nation’s productive mechanism. In the last 
decade, for the first time, the uninterrupted march of prog- 
ress was halted. There has been, in this depressed period, no 
net addition to our capacity to produce. Nor should it be 
overlooked that this economic malady grew out of mal- 
adjustments between agriculture and industry which were 
not unrelated to World War I. 

American industry has specialized in producing better 
“living standards for 30,000,000 American families, and that 
job of course is a far cry from making lethal weapons of 
war. The job of transition from a peacetime to a wartime 
basis is a prodigious one, and the post-war readjustments 
hack to peace will be at least as difficult. 

Although military observers think that the hour of deci- 
sion in the Battle of Britain may come by this Spring, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, generalissimo of national defense, has 
candidly pointed out that the tooling up of America’s new 
armament industry will not be completed until mid-Sum- 
mer. In the meantime, Mr. Knudsen and his associates, 
especially Mr. John D. Biggers, director of production, are 
seeking to overcome the time lag by a plan for greater use 
of existing facilities. ‘This supplementary procedure will be 
more costiy and less efficient. Still it offers some promise 
of moving ahead the timetable of American aid and of 
stepping up total production of war materials. The build- 
ing of special tools is of course the better way. But, we 
must, nevertheless, realistically face the fact that effective 
mass production is the result of much patient planning, trial 
and error, and correction of imperfection in new models 
after they have been tested on the proving ground of experi- 
ence. The miracle of mass production can’t be created over- 
night by decree. 

As a nation we are strong to the extent that we fully 
employ our manpower for productive purposes and regularly 
replace and improve our machinery, and to the extent that 
we use our national resources judiciously. ‘Thus, our 


strength hinges on the judgment and competence of man- 
agement, which is the intelligence center of the business 
world. Accordingly, it is fitting that in this national emer- 
gency President Roosevelt should surround himself more and 
more with successful industrialists, who are experienced in 
achieving the teamwork which leads to efficient production. 
For, this job of producing more and better things obviously 
cannot be entrusted to political hacks or to doctrinaire pro- 
fessors. 

In order to succeed as Presidential aides in national de- 
fense, the industrialists must follow the lessons they learned 
in private business. The need is for a master blueprint which 
will envisage the stresses and strains in the commodities of 
defense. Such a blueprint must reflect accurate knowledge 
of the existing tools and the new ones under construction, a 
grasp of the available manpower and natural resources. 
Then we need a bill of particulars on the available materi- 
als for producing the things the blueprint calls for. The 
directors of the program must determine how much and at 
what time the various parts will be needed on the master 
assembly line of the nation. And, as their contribution, the 
people should expect part of their working hours to be di- 
verted from the regular routine of producing food, shelter, 
comfort goods and peacetime tools to preparing materials to 
defend the nation. 

As a nation, we are strong when our economic groups 
—our farmers, our factory workers, our service employees 
—are in a balanced income relationship so that they can 
fully employ one another by exchanging the product of 
their year’s labor. The prosperity of the United States has 
always rested primarily on the home market. The slender 
margin of national income which comes from foreign 
trade, though important, is vastly smaller than in countries 
such as Great Britain, Belgium and Cuba, which depend 
from 3 to 11 times as much on export trade for their wel- 
fare as we do. 

Song writers and doctrinaires create the unfortunate il- 
lusion that the United States is infinitely strong, irrespective 
of blunders in national policy. They associate power with 
big gold hoards and colossal bank deposits. But gold is 
little more than a tool to facilitate international payments, 
and bank deposits are little more than debt circulating as 
money, which accelerates the production and exchange of 
goods. 

Therefore, in order to stay at the front of the world 
economic procession, and to keep the living standards of 
our people the highest in the world, the United States needs 
to stress the harmony of interests of the various groups— 
capital, labor, management, agriculture and government. 
In any equal competition, we can hold our own, but it is 
fantastic to assume that we have an exclusive patent on 
machinery and modern power, and that other nations will 
not use our methods competitively. Accordingly, it is super- 
ficial for our public officials to believe that we are colossally 
rich and can afford to pile up a boundless debt in order to 
chastise wickedness wherever we find it and to reward 
virtue anywhere in the world. 

We need to measure the cost of undertakings on which 
we consider embarking. 

We must recognize that as a nation we have been weak- 
ened by nearly a dozen years of economic floundering. Dur- 
ing this period, we neglected to make a thorough diagnosis. 
We sought to keep the sick patient going through incessant 
ministration of narcotics. And, we paid for this folly of 
perpetuating economic malady through taking from the gain- 
fully employed an increasing portion of their earnings in 
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order to finance the ‘evergrowing expenditures of govern- 
ment. 

More than a decade of boondoggling and economic mal- 
adjustment has thus resulted in weakening our economic 
reserves and our national credit. In 1890, the worker was 
expected to give one day’s work out of fourteen to govern- 
ment; recently, before the current emergency, government 
was taking the output of one out of four. As a result of 
this trend, our reserve economic strength during this emer- 
gency is less than it otherwise would be. 

Fortunately, we are not so weak as a nation that we 
should doubt our capacity to defend ourselves. We can be 
eminently powerful in defense if we make the necessary 
sacrifices. But at best, the process will be costly and will 
definitely lower our living standards, unless there can be a 
miracle in absorbing the cost through a net increase in 
national productivity. 

In the circumstances, we should expend our national 
substance judiciously, not recklessly. And we should not 
give our Western hemisphere neighbors and friends the 
impression that they can close their minds to their own 
economic problems in the thought that their rich Uncle 
Sam will pay for whatever great raw material surpluses may 
eventuate and, if necessary, dump them into the deep 
Atlantic. 

In order to safeguard ourselves and friendly nations from 
such a threat as Adolf Hitler constitutes, we should make 
ourselves strong through looking realistically at the world 
scene. The unspeakable Hitler sprang from the evils and 
maladjustments growing out of World War I. Civilization 
will be ruined if the anti-Axis nations unanalytically and 
recklessly commit new follies under the emotional stress of 
hating Hitler. 

If the totalitarian threat is to be swept back, we need cool 
determination, not excited emotionalism. The latter would 
play into Hitler’s hands. 


The tyrannical Hitler has obviously greatly strengthened 
Germany by increasing her production. But this is only 
from a short term and static standpoint. It should not be 
overlooked that Hitler has set in motion long-term counter 
forces which in time will plague him. The Nazi machine- 
made civilization is strong while it feeds on the existing 
inventory of human knowledge. However, it has within 
itself the seeds of decay for it lacks the basis for a steady in- 
crement in scientific knowledge and technical skills. Such 
forward movement depends on a small and creative minority 
of inventive minds, who are always in rebellion against 
things as they are. In a free nation such as ours, we have a 
political and moral climate which is sympathetic to pioneer- 
ing minds venturing to shake new secrets from the bushes 
of knowledge. But in authoritarian nations the cardinal 
sin is to do independent thinking, to upset established ways, 
and to defy authority. 

Thus, in such slave economics, the long-term rate of 
progress will inevitably be slowed up, and the sub-surface 
decay will ultimately prove decisive. Germany has injected 
basic long-term weaknesses into her revival of medievalism 
which Hitler glibly mis-labels the “New Order.” While 
Germany is temporarily economically strong, she is morally 
weak. In making tyranny and ungodliness part of her 
credo, the Third Reich has developed internal defects of 
great potential significance. And in each conquest of neigh- 
boring countries, she has piled up more problems than she 
has solved. 

Thus, as custodians of the world’s ideas of liberty and 
human decency, we in the United States have an obligation 
to keep ourselves strong during this dramatic transitional 
period. In so doing, it should be our determination to keep 
the lamp of liberty burning, so that we can demonstrate to 
peoples everywhere that only freedom and human decency 
can promote the very highest standards of material well- 


being for all. 


A Teacher Speaks on Patriotism 


WE DON’T HAVE TO HATE OTHER PEOPLES 
By HECTOR L. BELISLE, Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts 


Given the opening week of school to the teachers whom he has been leading for twenty-seven years 


HIS afternoon I want to call your attention to the 

fact that I received last week, from the Federal De- 

partment of Education, a letter which is sent broad- 
cast throughout the United States to superintendents of 
schools. That letter pointed out that at this time the school 
system of our country is facing the greatest challenge it has 
faced probably at any time since this country became a 
nation. You know that in speaking to you on various occa- 
sions in past years I have pointed out the seriousness of 
the times in which we are living. Since I discussed this 
matter a year ago it has been borne in upon us more and 
more clearly that everything that has been said on that 
subject is true. 

Today I want to speak to you as an American teacher 
who, for the time being, stands in the position of leader. 
No organization can get along without leadership. The 
leadership may be good, bad or indifferent but there must 
be leadership. It is the business of a leader to try to get 
those who are supposed to be his followers to follow. We 
live in a democracy. The leader who speaks to his fellow 
workers in a democracy doesn’t speak like a totalitarian dic- 


tator. He speaks like a leader, certainly should speak like 
a leader, in the spirit of one who sincerely believes what he 
says and hopes he may be able to convince others to that 
belief if they do not already hold it. 

I want it understood that in what I say today there is 
nothing tending to orders or directions or commands, I 
speak to you more in a reasoning sense, as a teacher who 
feels deeply the responsibility that we have as teachers for 
the future of our country. 

You remember that a year ago I spoke about the process 
of our becoming a nation, how in the past eighty years our 
population had just about quadrupled mostly by immigration 
and by the birth of descendants of immigrants. I spoke of the 
tendency to clannishness and keeping apart, how we within 
the lapse of a couple of generations were attempting to make 
an amalgamation of the American people which would be 
equivalent to what occurred in the European countries over 
many centuries. That is an extremely difficult process as 
you all know. 

The people who came here came because they wanted to 
get away from conditions in other lands which they found 
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unbearable, which made them feel hopeless. Whether those 
conditions were persecution, religious, racial or political or 
whether they were economic conditions, poverty, distress and 
inability to earn a living, the people left those lands because 
they felt that in this land they would be better off. Having 
left those lands and having come here they and we their 
children certainly have a responsibility to them and to their 
hopes and aspirations for us and for those who will fol- 
low us. 

We find a spirit of hatred today more or less all over the 
country. Efforts are being made to diminish it, to wipe it 
out, but those efforts must go on and go on unceasingly. 

Hatred is a thing which is very persistent. A poet rather 
honored here in New England, Denis McCarthy, wrote a 
poem with which many of you are acquainted, a poem which 
I think it would be well for every child in our public schools 
to learn. Denis McCarthy wrote “The Land Where Hate 
Should Die.” 

It was amazing to me recently that in Boston a group of 
Americans whose ancestors came here from Ireland spoke 
out bitterly against any attempt on our part to use our 
resources in certain ways which might contribute to our 
safety for the future and they called upon the shades of John 
Boyle O'Reilly as one who would agree to what they said. 
I can’t believe that John Boyle O’Reilly would agree to that. 
He was an escaped convict, imprisoned in a penal colony 
in Australia because of objections to the British control of 
Ireland and he came to the United States and because he was 
an escaped convict he never was able to go back to visit 
his native land. But never was a man warmer or more 
generous of heart than John Boyle O’Reilly. If you remember 
he was the man who wrote the poem for the dedication of the 
Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth. O’Reilly, an Irish immi- 
grant, escaped political prisoner of the English people in 
Australia, was an American and because he was patriotic I 
can’t imagine that in this hour of danger to our land a man 
of his independence of thought would make his hatred of an- 
other country conquer his love of this country. Think that 
over. When people allow hatred for another land to con- 
quer their judgment to the point of forgetting and overlook- 
ing what they owe to this country that is idiotic, simply idi- 
otic, and I have as much reason to say that as any one. 

When I was a little boy entering primary school I heard 
my father tell of what his father did as a captain of militia 
in Canada in fighting in the rebellion against the English 
Government. That happened just a little over one hundred 
years ago. As a young boy I was taught to read French be- 
fore I ever went to school and I read French story books 
of wars and naval engagements between the French and 
English and even in boyhood I knew quite a little of the 
history of the two countries and their conflicts. But what is 
past is past. We can’t change the past. We can make the 
future and that is our job and if we are going to let griev- 
ances of the past influence us to the point where we are 
not willing to make the future then there is no hope for 
our country. 

We don’t have to hate other peoples. The Catholic ex- 
Chancellor of Germany, Heinrich Breuning, who is a pro- 
fessor at Harvard at the present time does not hate his 
native Germany and the German people. Gaetano Sal- 
vemini who is a professor at Yale and has lectured publicly 
in various parts of this country does not hate his native 
land of Italy or the Italian people. But those men are exiles 
and perhaps would have forfeited their lives if they had not 
fled as hundreds of unfortunates failed to do or would be 
like thousands of others who hold their opinions and are suf- 
fering for those opinions in concentration camps. There is 


no need of hating other people. There is great need of lov- 
ing your own land and loving what your land stands for 
and standing for that without dwelling upon past griev- 
ances and teaching to those under you that bygones are 
bygones and that we came to this land to live for the future. 

There is one other thing that I want to discuss. We all 
have privileges as citizens. Our privileges are not unlimited. 
They can’t be. As we live together we must accommodate 
our rights and privileges to the rights, privileges and con- 
veniences of others. But we enjoy privileges such as no 
other people in any other great nation in the world enjoy. 
We don’t very often talk of our duties and our obligations. 

I don’t know how many of you are aware of the fact 
that there is a law which has long been in the statute books 
of the Massachusetts General Laws. I know that as a boy 
I heard of it and this morning I checked up and found it, 
Chapter 268, section 24, of the General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts. Do you know that if a police officer is attempting 
to make an arrest and has some difficulty in carrying on that 
work of arresting a criminal he can call on you as a private 
citizen, a civilian, to assist him? If you refuse, under the 
laws of the state, to assist that officer in the performance of 
his duty to prevent crime and to arrest a criminal you are 
subject to a fine. Further, you are subject to imprisonment. 
In these days, on any day of your most peaceful civil life 
you are subject under the law to call for duty in assisting 
to see that the law is preserved. 

Now, that being the case, it does seem to me that it is 
entirely logical for the Government to say we must train 
men for war. You remember that a long time ago someone 
said with relation to fighting “Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” In the days when Indians could be seen two 
or three hundred yards away you could delay loading your 
musket until they were in sight. The day for that kind of 
warfare is gone. If you are going to have war today you 
must have men trained for war. Now we are not seeking 
war. I think I have told this before—that way back in my 
early years here I was very active in the Fall River Branch 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Poland didn’t seek war, 
Czecho Slovakia didn’t seek war; The Netherlands, Holland, 
Belgium, didn’t seek war. The peace loving and quiet living 
Danes didn’t want to have their land overrun by a ruthless 
invader. The Norwegians didn’t seek war, to say nothing of 
the other countries which are still at war and have not been 
totally controlled yet. We are not seeking war but we know 
those who are seeking war, we know those who have lied 
and lied and lied again about what they would not do and 
then very rapidly moved to doing the very things they had 
denied they would do. Any denial about their feelings 
towards our land counts for nothing in the face of what 
they have said and done in the past. 

There is a fanatical emotion and a fanatical frenzy which 
seizes upon people and once that that frenzy is developed 
and aroused no one can say how far it will go. No one can 
predict that it will stop at any given point. No one can 
say that anything but a major force opposed to it can bring 
to an end any attempt that might be made to bring into our 
land the ideas, the controlling ideas, that are sweeping over 
Europe today and that major force is a preparedness which 
will involve large numbers of people. I pointed out that 
under the laws of Massachusetts every person here might be 
called upon by an officer in peace times to help to main- 
tain order and to apprehend a criminal. How much more 
important is it that we should call upon people in peace 
times to meet with a threat which we have no assurance will 
stay away. 
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It seems to me that the teachers might very well consider 
bringing home to their pupils the obligation under which 
the American citizen rests in that respect. The children 
themselves are not yet subject to any service of a material 
kind but many of them are old enough to be of service of a 
moral kind in preaching right doctrine if they understand 
it and understand it in all its implications. I think that 
you could do nothing better than to give a few minutes every 
day beginning now to some discussion of the major problem 
of the world which is broader than our country, the preser- 
vation of democracy. Please remember that propaganda is 
going on all about us. Within two weeks I read of a German 
exiled newspaper editor, Franz Hollering, who js in this 
country. That exiled German editor was telling the Amer- 
ican people that they should prepare—that he firmly believed 
Hitler was so anxious to have his dictatorship imposed every- 
where that after he was able to control the European coun- 
tries he wouldn’t hesitate to come to this country. That 
came from a German refugee. 

Within the past five days a newspaper reported a despatch 
from Rome from the recognized government newspaper or- 
gan telling about the treaty which has taken a part of 
Roumania away and given it to Hungary and the despatch 
from the Italian newspaper stated that the Roumanians were 
contented. The despatch said the Roumanians were accept- 
ing it, had decided to accept the change in the right spirit 
because they understood the change in conditions. If you 
read it with any intelligence you could see that while it was 
soberly written from the standpoint of the writer, in per- 
fect seriousness, it was full of sarcasm from the standpoint 
of the American citizen who was seeing the dismemberment 
of that unhappy country. Within forty-eight hours after 
that despatch from Rome we were having despatches tell 
about the insurrection and the rebellious spirit of the Rou- 
manian people and their determination to fight. 

Every day you will be able to find in the press or organs 
in our own country something which you can use as a lesson 
in American patriotism, American democracy, American love 
of liberty and fair play. So I suggest that whether you are 
teaching Latin or mathematics or social studies or what- 
ever else, you can do even more for your country by devot- 
ing a few minutes every day, or at least two or three days 
a week on some special item that has a bearing on that 
major problem. 

I don’t want to keep you too long. I have spoken of the 
things that are deep in my own heart as a teacher and as an 
American, one who loves this land, who has children and 
grandchildren for whom he wants this land to be what his 
fathers hoped it would be. That is our mission as teachers. 

We sometimes think of the effect of prayer. Most of us 
believe in prayer. Whatever variations of religious doctrine 
may be among us, whether we are of the ancient Jewish 


orthodox faith or Christians of any particular denomination 
most of us have faith in religion and in prayer. But let me 
point out that prayer alone avails nothing. All European 
people have been praying. The great leader of the Roman 
Catholic church has been calling upon the faithful for a 
year to pray for peace and yet in his own land a leader who 
is supposed to be a Christian denies the fellowship of his 
great religious leader because materialism is conquering, ma- 
terialism is the ruling thing in the minds of these men. If, 
therefore, the prayers of all these Europeans, with the prayers 
which we have contributed, seem to have failed what is the 
logical conclusion? The answer takes me back to the days 
when as a young teacher I frequently quoted the old axiom 
“the Lord helps those who help themselves.” ‘Trust in God 
and keep your powder dry” carries the same meaning. 

We must first of all help ourselves in the ways I have indi- 
cated and when we are exerting our utmost efforts in any 
struggle then we can justly pray for the superhuman strength 
that a Divine Providence may bring to us in order that those 
efforts of ours may be successful. I don’t believe in just 
calling on God to protect and defend and preserve and bless 
our land. That is all right in its way but we can’t expect 
God to do it. We have no right to expect Him to do it. 
It is our business to do our part to the utmost and hope that 
a Divine Providence that believes in justice will stand by us. 

Twenty-two years ago, during the great World War, I 
was moved to write a few verses which set forth some of 
my ideas about this, my native land. In those verses I showed 
how this nation was born or under what conditions this 
nation was born and what Flag. I also showed in those verses 
what I felt our country ought to stand for, what all the lead- 
ers who believe in democracy say our country should stand 
for if democracy is to survive. I want to close this talk by 
repeating those verses. 

America, to thee we raise our voices 
In earnest song of fervent praise. 
In thy glory each of us rejoices 
As our fathers rejoiced in bygone days. 
Thy starry banner first was flying 
Over patriots nooly dying 
To save freedom for their sons on land and sea. 
Now freedom by us preserved shall be, 
Sons of the land of liberty. 


America, be thou to all the nations 
A guide to liberty and right. 
Firm for justice to men of all stations 
Seeking peace, into darkness take thy light. 
Thy starry banner ever waving 
Is the hope of all men craving 
To be free from tyrant power on land and sea. 
This freedom by us preserved shall be, 
Sons of the land of liberty. 


How Are We Going to Pay for Defense? 


THERE IS A POSSIBILITY OF MARKED INFLATION 
By DR. MABEL NEWCOMER, Professor of Economics at Vassar College 
Presented before Alumni Federation of Columbia University, February 12, 1941 


journals in this country were viewing the federal 
government’s unbalanced budget with alarm. The 
national debt was approaching the unprecedented level of 


ESS than two years ago the business and financial 


forty billion dollars. This could not go on. Today the only 
question seems to be whether we should raise the debt limit 
to sixty-five billion dollars in one move, or only to sixty 
billion dollars so that the Congress may debate the ques- 
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tion again in a year or so. The business and financial jour- 
nals are no longer disturbed. 

In January, 1939, one journal said: “When we as a 
Nation borrow too recklessly, we inevitably create debts 
which can impoverish us and are very likely to do so. This 
folly must be brough to an end.” In January, 1941, this 
journal discusses the best way for the government to levy 
taxes and to float loans. 

Another journal was quoting Senator Byrd with approval 
two years ago. “Too often in recent history liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on the rock of loose financial 
policy.” Today it is devoting a large part of its space to 
informing businessmen where and how to apply for govern- 
ment orders. 

And a third journal that was advocating reduced expen- 
diture in 1939 comments in its last issue: “There should be 
no forebodings regarding the effect of substantial additional 
borrowings. The debt recently suggested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not one which should imply the probability 
of currency, credit, security, or commodity inflation.” 

The implication of this seems to be that the purpose for 
which the funds are used, rather than the amount of the 
debt, determines its safety; and that borrowing for defense 
is safer, on the whole, than borrowing for work relief. 

The economists are in general agreement that the way in 
which money is spent does influence the amount that may 
reasonably be borrowed, but they have been inclined to take 
the position that government borrowing is more appropriate 
in periods of declining business than in periods of rising 
business; and better also for constructive than for destruc- 
tive purposes. This suggests that borrowing for work re- 
lief is safer than borrowing for defense. 

At this point it is relevant to ask just what we mean by 
“safe”. Most people are probably thinking in terms of the 
ultimate solvency of the government. Will it be able to 
pay interest, and principal when due? At the moment there 
is no reason to question this. Interest charges amounted to 
only 15 per cent of the government’s tax revenues last year. 
‘There have been times in our national history when interest 
took 90 per cent of the government’s tax revenues. Yet we 
succeeded in paying interest and principal in full. There is 
no immediate danger of government default. 

There is a possibility, however, of marked inflation. Dur- 
ing the First World War prices rose to nearly three times 
their pre-war level. There is a chance that we may repeat 
this experience. To date, the wholesale price index has 
risen only 6 per cent since the beginning of the war, and 
industrial production has increased 30 per cent. But this 
almost exactly parallels our experience in the first year and a 
half of the First World War, and after that production de- 
clined and prices skyrocketed. 

Whether or not we repeat this experience depends on the 
amount and nature of government expenditures, the extent to 
which the government borrows, and the way in which it 
floats its loans. If defense expenditures continue to increase 
and the defense industries develop more bottlenecks, there is 
every reason to expect price increases in just those commod- 
ities that the government is purchasing, with a correspond- 
ing increase in government costs. If, in addition, the govern- 
ment must compete with a growing private demand for the 
output of the motor vehicle industry, say, price increases are 
unavoidable. 

Government price fixing is, of course, possible. In fact 
Mr. Leon Henderson believes that prices can be kept down 
merely by “speaking” to the industry. He spoke quite 
firmly to the lumber industry two or three weeks ago. But 
price fixing is apt to lead to rationing and the problem 
becomes complicated indeed. 


““ 


A simpler method of keeping prices down is to reduce 
private purchasing power by the amount that government 
purchasing power is increased. This can be done if the 
government meets its costs from current tax revenues, or it 
can be done by selling bonds to private investors rather than 
to the banks. 

Federal tax levies, like the federal debt, are expected to 
reach an all-time high this year. Yet the estimated revenues 
for 1942 will meet less than half of the estimated cost of 
government. And it is doubtful if we can borrow the addi- 
tional nine billion dollars without substantial price increases. 
If this is to be avoided taxes must be increased. 

Specifically, the personal income tax is not yet at its poten- 
tial peak. The British tax reaches much smaller incomes and 
starts at a rate of 42.5 per cent, although this is cut in half 
for the first $640. And at the other end the British rate 
rises to 90 per cent. The federal normal tax, surtax, and 
supertax, combined with the maximum New York state in- 
come tax rate, reaches only about 82 per cent today. We 
have not yet reached the limit of taxation at either end of the 
scale. 

The excess profits tax, also, has important possibilities. 
This form of taxation is particularly appropriate under 
present conditions; since it recaptures part of the unusual 
profits from government spending that have escaped other 
controls. It is impossible to discuss here the many technical 
problems presented by this tax, but it may be said that the 
difficulties of an equitable levy are great, although not in- 
superable. 

Selective sales taxes might also have a place in a defense 
tax program. General sales taxes are sometimes proposed 
because of the immediate and substantial returns from such 
taxes, but a general sales tax is regressive in its incidence 
and has some—although not all—of the disadvantages of a 
rapid increase in prices. If immediate returns are important 
the income tax might be collected at the source. This brings 
prompt returns, and avoids the difficulty of paying taxes on 
prosperity incomes in times of declining business. The selec- 
tive sales tax could be used to check private buying of com- 
modities, such as automobiles, for which government and 
private buying are in direct competition. If the commodities 
selected are not everyday necessities, these taxes will not 
prove regressive. 

The Keynes plan for a graduated levy on wages, return- 
able in part after the emergency, when government costs are 
declining rapidly, has much to recommend it, since it re- 
duces private purchasing power when government spending 
is high, and increases private purchasing power just when 
government spending is declining and an industrial depres- 
sion threatening. The principal difficulty with this plan 
would probably be the selection of the period of redemp- 
tion. No fixed date can be set if it is to serve the purpose, 
and the ultimate redemption might easily be deferred too 
long to achieve its purpose. 

It should be possible, in economic terms, to balance the 
budget, since current government expenditures are neces- 
sarily for goods and services currently available; and a well 
constructed tax system will cause less hardship to the average 
citizen than rising prices resulting from government borrow- 
ing. But the government is not so clearly responsible for 
rising prices as it is for rising taxes; and there is no reason 
to believe that a balanced budget will be attempted in the 
immediate future. 

Moreover, under present conditions a limited amount of 
borrowing has many advantages. Taxes are compulsory 
and loans are voluntary. The fact that the individual in- 
vestors decide how much they can spare reduces the im- 
mediate hardship. 
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Insofar as the government sells bonds to private inves- 
tors who put the bonds away in their safe-deposit boxes, in- 
flation can be avoided. The United States Savings Bonds, 
three billions of which have been marketed in recent years, 
are eminently suited to this purpose; and in recent weeks the 
Treasury has manifested increasing interest in the private 
investor. The fact that hitherto little effort has been made 
to reach private buyers may be attributed in part to the 
pump-priming policy—a definite effort to achieve limited in- 
flation—and in part to the fact that private investors demand 
a higher rate of interest than the banks. 

It seems improbable, however, under present conditions, 


the the government could sell some nine billion dollars (the 
estimated 1942 deficit) to private investors, and further bor- 
rowing from the banks is indicated. Even borrowing from 
banks need not, of course, bring inflation. As long as there is 
unused productive capacity, increased buying may lead to 
increased production rather than increased prices. But with 
many plants already running to capacity it seems probable 
that in the near future increased borrowing from banks will 
bring rising prices rather than rising output. This means 
that the real choice before us it whether we are going to 
pay for defense through higher prices or through higher 


taxes. , 


Let’s Face the Facts 


THERE ARE NO NEUTRAL HEARTS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Newspaper Columnist 


Address to the Men and Women of Canada, over a national network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
July 21, 1940, at the invitation of the Director of Public Information for Canada 


EN and women of Canada: In speaking to you 
M this evening over the Canadian Broadcasting 

Corporation, I am exercising the prerogative that 
is still enjoyed by the citizens of free nations: the right to 
have an opinion of one’s own, a view of affairs of one’s own, 
and express it, I am in the happy position of holding no 
public office, of speaking for nobody but myself. Yet what 
I think and feel is not unique. It is shared, as I well know, 
by many thousands of citizens of the United States. 

This week we read of a peace offer that has been made 
by Hitler to Great Britain—made in his usual way of an 
open speech broadcast on the radios of the world, couched in 
now familiar terms, launched for purposes of international 
propaganda, and vague except for one thing. 

It seems that Germany has no quarrel with Great Britain. 
Hitler’s quarrel is exclusively with this particular British 
Government, and especially with its head, Mr. Churchill. If 
Mr. Churchill will only resign and a Government come in 
which is acceptable to Mr. Hitler, he will be glad to make 
peace immediately. He has no desire to destroy the British 
Empire. The man standing in the way of peace is Churchill, 
and the so-called fifth columnists are “only honest men, seek- 
ing peace.” That is Hitler’s argument. 

Now, of course, we have all become familiar with this. 
Mr. Hitler had no quarrel with Austria, only with Mr. 
Schuschnigg. So the moment Schuschnigg resigned he made 
peace with Austria by annexing it. He had no quarrel with 
Czecho-Slovakia, only with Mr. Benes. So when Mr. Benes 
resigned he made peace with Czecho-Slovakia by turning 
it into a Nazi Protectorate. He had no quarrel with any of 
the countries he had absorbed—only with those leaders who 
opposed the absorption. Mr. Hitler has no quarrel with 
traitors in any country on earth. They are his agents, and, as 
his agents, are honest men seeking peace. His quarrel is only 
with patriots. 

I think we may expect that the whole force of the German 
propaganda in the immediate future will be concentrated on 
trying to break down Britain by removing her leadership. 
But in this struggle, as in all great struggles, nations do 
become embodied in the persons of the men who lead them. 


CHURCHILL Is BriTAIN 


In a poetic sense, I might say in a Shakespearean sense, 
it really is Hitler who faces Churchill. For if Hitler has 


made himself the incorporation of Germany, Churchill really 
is the incorporation of Britain. 

These two men are the very symbols of the struggle going 
on in the world. 

If we can detach ourselves for a moment from all the 
pain of this struggle, and look at these two men, we see one 
of those heroic dramas which literature can never approxi- 
mate. On the one side is the furious, unhappy, frustrated, 
and fanatic figure who has climbed to unprecedented power 
on the piled up bodies of millions of men, carried and pushed 
upward by revolutionary forces, supported by vast hordes of 
youth crying destruction to the whole past of civilized man. 
Their upward surge in Germany was accompanied by the 
wailing and the groans of those “honest men of peace” who 
once lived in Germany, but were seized in their homes or 
on the streets and hurled into concentration camps or the 
barracks of the gangs, there to be beaten insensible with 
steel rods, or forced upon their knees to kiss a hated hooked 
cross. That is what Germany did to pacifists long before 
the war began. Out of Germany poured hordes of refugees, 
“scattered like leaves from an enchanter fleeing pestilence 
stricken multitudes.” The followers of Hitler laid their 
hands upon British and American money loaned to Germany 
to help her rebuild after the last war and with it began 
grinding out guns and cannons and ships and tanks and 
airplanes, crying war, crying revenge, crying dominion. 
Only when others reluctantly turned their hands to the 
making of hated cannon, did they yell: peace, peace. They 
stood in armor plate from their heads to their feet, their 
belts full of hand grenades, their pockets full of bombs, 
crying across their borders to those who, seeing, took a rifle 
from the wall: warmonger, warmonger! 

He who stood atop this pyramid of steel-clothed men, 
stretched out his right hand and grabbed a province, and 
his left, and snatched another. The pyramid grew higher 
and higher. It made a mountain of blood and steel from 
the top of which the furious and fanatic one could see all 
the kingdoms of the earth. How small is the world, he 
thought. How easy to conquer. Look down upon these rich 
democracies. They possess most of the earth. Their youth 
play cricket and baseball and go to movies. Their life is a 
dull round of buying and selling, of endless discussion in 
silly parliaments and congresses. They have lost the will 
to power and domination. They have been scrapping their 
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battleships and arguing against budgets for armaments. And 
for a quarter of a century in all their schools and colleges 
they have been preaching to their youth peace, fellowship, 
reconciliation. And he laughed, a wild laugh of thirsty joy, 
crying down to the serried rows on rows of uniformed 
fanatic youth: strike, and the world will be yours! 

He looked across at Britain, and was satisfied. Britain 
was ruled by businessmen and bureaucrats. They were 
cautious men. The businessmen thought in terms of good 
bargains the bureaucrats thought in terms of conferences 
and negotiations. They were decorous and they were old. 
They were very sure of Britain. Nobody has ever beaten 
Britain, not for hundreds of years. Britain was safe. The 
Germans were annoying again. The Germans were per- 
ennially annoying. But Britain was not a tight little island. 
Britain was a world, a good world, a free world. As it had 
been, so it would remain—world without end, amen. And 
so they closed their briefcases and went fishing or shooting 
on week-ends. Nobody wanted war. War was unthinkable, 
really. 

Yes, but in England there was a man. 

Winston Churchill was no longer young. He was in his 
sixties. Yet, there was something perennially youthful about 
him, as there is always something youthful about those who 
have done what they wanted to do, and have been happy. 
He had had a good life, the best life any man can have: a 
life of action and a life of intellect. His father was the son 
of the Duke of Marlborough. His ancestors had served 
England and fought her wars and led her peace for as far 
back as one could remember. But he was the younger son 
of a younger son and therefore and fortunately, poor. What 
does a young man of spirit do, with quick blood in his veins, 
no money and a great tradition behind him? He goes to 
his country’s wars. Young Winston was a soldier of fortune, 
a fighter on two Continents, a war correspondent, his heart 
mettlesome, his eye keen, living in his times, living in them 
up to the hilt, preserving every impression on paper, and 
seeing everything against the colored tapestry of the great 
history of Britain. O, yes, he was in love with life. He had 
no complexes and no neuroses. Shakespeare has described 
his kind. He called them “this happy breed of men!” 


CHURCHILL TOLERANT 


And what did he stand for in the history of England? 
Light and generosity; Home Rule for Ireland; tolerance and 
equality for the defeated Boers, generosity to the defeated 
Germans—he was no lover of the Treaty of Versailles; social 
reform and the rights of labor, as President of the Board 
of Trade; Imperial preference for the Dominions, for 
Canada. 

He was no ascetic. He loved good food, good wine, 
pretty and witty women, gifted men, action and pleasure, 
color and sound. He was the great life-afirmer. Life was 
not buying and selling; life was not this margin of profit 
here or that margin of loss there; life was not the accumula- 
tion of riches; life itself was riches—the lovely sight of ships 
—nothing more beautiful than a ship, nothing more English 
than a ship, the ships of explorers, of traders, of fighters. 
To be First Lord of the Admiralty was a job for a man who 
loves ships, and because he loves ships, loves both their 
harbors and the oceans of the world. 

The lovely forms of landscapes! Home from war and 
out of responsible office, he took himself a palette and colors 
and began to paint—like you, Mr. Hitler—to paint the 
world he loved. He loved his world with the catholic 
appetite of the artist of life. For he was, and is, a soldier, 
a sailor, an artist and a poet. Is not a man rich if he is 


born with the English language in his mouth? What a 
language! A glorious and imperial mongrel, this great 
synthesis of the Teutonic and the French, the Latin and 
the Greek, this most hospitable of tongues, this raider of the 
world’s ideas, full of words from the Arabic desert and the 
Roman forum and the lists of the Crusades. The English 
language fell from his tongue with that candid simplicity 
which is its genius, and with that grandeur which is its glory. 
But people said, “the trouble with Winston is he is too 
brilliant.” 

When a man is sixty, and has lived life to the fullest, when 
he has loved life and treated it gallantly, he has the right to 
retire, and be quiet, and cultivate his garden among his old 
friends. That is what civilized men have always done and 
always will do: “leave action and responsibility now to the 
young ones.” ‘That’s what he thought. 


Passion AROUSED 


Ah, but what was wrong with the young ones? The 
trained eye cannot be closed. The quick mind moves and 
thinks even if the body lies upon its back watching the clouds 
move lazily across an English sky. The poet sees what the 
commercial trader and the common politician does not. And 
suddenly the soldier-poet leaps to his feet. Something is 
about to happen! That which he loves more than food and 
wine and color and sound and action and rest and his garden; 
something that he loves more than life—that which is his 
life: his blood, his soul—that which is ancestry and friend- 
ship, family and friends, that which is the future—all the 
great past, all the stumbling present, all the future, the great 
future, of a language, of a race, is threatened. There is a 
cloud creeping over the landscape, the shadow of the growing 
pyramid grows higher. And the old passion for his greatest 
love wells up in the man’s heart—the passion of his child- 
hood, of his adolescence, of his youth, of his maturity, to 
which never for an instant was he fickle. For England! For 
Britain! For the Britain of the English soil and the far-flung 
Navy! For the Britain of the world language and the world 
commonwealth. For the Britain with her deathless attach- 
ment to law and to freedom. 

What is this world, he thinks, if Britain falls? What 
will become of the ever-expanding Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the commonwealth of man? 

It is too early to retire and cultivate one’s garden. “If I 
forget thee, oh, Britain,” he must have cried to himself, 
“let my right hand forget its cunning and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth.” 

So he puffed his way back to where the politicians were 
holding their conferences. Yes, he puffed his way. He was 
quite portly now, and not so young as he had been. But 
the tongue in his head was the old, great English tongue, 
and it had something to say. 


ENGLAND AWAKE 


Do you know what he said, Mr. Hitler? What Winston 
Churchill said? You once said something like that, too. You 
said “Deutschland Erwache!” Germany Awaken! Churchill 
said, “England, Awaken!” You don’t like Mr. Churchill, 
Herr Hitler. But you would have liked him. I think, if 
he had been a German. 

But it was very hard to wake up England. Still, every- 
body listened to him — listened interestedly, admiringly, 
politely. You can’t help listening to that tongue. Month in 
and month out he said, “Britain Awaken!” Month in and 
month out, with nothing but one seat in Parliament, and 
with words, he rediscovered for Britain what Britain in her 
greatest moments is: the parent of the world citizen; the 
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home of the chivalrous; the defender of the faith. The 
defender of what faith? Of faith in God and in man, in 
his common destiny, in his common right to citizenship on 
this planet. 

Not in generations have such words of passionate love and 
measured indignation fallen from English lips as Churchill 
aoe in the series of speeches called “While England 

ept.” 

And while he spoke to them, while he spoke mostly to 
unheeding ears, the shadow was lengthening and finally 
loomed so tall and menacing that all the world could see. 
And then, when it was over them with all the full darkness 
of its horror and destruction, the people or England, the 
common people of England, lifted Churchill on their hands, 
crying, “Speak and fight for us!” 


INHERITED “Hoty Mess” 


It was very very late, when Churchill took up his last 
fight for Britain. He inherited an unholy mess. Let us tell 
the truth. He inherited all that the men of little faith, 
the money-grubbers, the windy pacifists, the ten-to-five 
o’clock bureaucrats had left undone. But he said no word 
against them. He did not do what you, Hitler, have done 
to your predecessors—hold them up to ridicule and contempt. 
No word of complaint crossed his lips. He is half a genera- 
tion older than Hitler, but he took up the fight for the 
sceptered isle, that precious stone, set in a silver sea, he 
took up the fight for the world-wide commonwealth of men, 
held together by the most slender thread of common lan- 
guage and a common way of life—and he fights his last fight, 
for the ways and the speech of men who have never known 
a master. 

Why don’t you take your hat off to Churchill, Mr. Hitler, 
you who claim to love the leadership principle? Why don’t 
you take your hat off to a member of that race you profess 
to serve, the race of fair and brave and gallant northern 
men? By what irony of history have those who cppose you 
become those very men of the north, the Durch and the 
Norwegians, Frenchmen, and those half-German, half- 
Norman folk who call themselves Britons? 

Who is the friend of the white race? You, who have 
ganged up with Japan to drive the white race out of Asia, 
or Churchill who believes in the right of white men to live 
and work wherever they can hold their own on this planet? 

You, who have waged war upon the white race, and 
attempted to divide it into superior white folks and inferior 
white folks, masters and slaves, or Churchill, who stands for 
the idea of commonwealth and equality? 

Who is the prototype of the white man of the future, the 
world citizen, Churchill, or the world enemy? What do 
you hate in Churchill that you would not love in a German 
man? Do you despise him because he is a soldier, and a 
writer, and an artist? What has become of your charges of 
English money grubbers in the face of this rosy old warrior- 
artist? 

And who today is the plutocrat, who is the have nation, 
and who is the have-not nation? 

The greatest have-not nation in the world today is the 
British Isles. Forty-two million people on an island, assailed 
from the coasts of violated Norway, from the coasts of 
violated Holland, from the coasts of violated Belgium, and 
from defeated France, without resources of food or raw 
materials except as she can buy them or obtain them from 
her Allies across the oceans of the world. Does not the 
heroism of this embattled and impoverished Isle impress you, 
Hitler, you who praise heroism? Would you have more 
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respect for some lickspittle or some cheap pocket imitation 
of yourself? Who is the plutocratic nation—Britain, in 
whose great houses live today the children of the London 
slums, or Nazi Germany, the great nouveau riche kidnapper 
of provinces, collector of ransoms, stuffed with the delica- 
tessen of the Danes and the Czechs and the Dutch, heavy 
hands spread out upon huge knees, with a gun like a gang- 
ster’s diamond on every finger! 

The plutocratic England you attack is today a socialist 
state—a socialist state created without class war, created 
out of love and led by an aristocrat for whom England 
builds no eagle’s nests or palaces out of the taxes of her 
people, a man who cares nothing for money, or ever has, but 
only for Britain, and for the coming world that a free and 
socialist British society will surely help to build if ever it 
is built. 

In your speech this week, Mr. Hitler, you said that it 
caused you pain to think that you should be chosen by destiny 
to deal the death blow to the British Empire. It may well 
cause you pain. This ancient structure, cemented with blood, 
is an incredibly delicate and exquisite mechanism, held to- 
gether lightly now, by imponderable elements of credit and 
prestige, experience and skill, written and unwritten law, 
codes and habits. This remarkable and artistic thing, the 
British Empire, part Empire and part Commonwealth, is 
the only world-wide organization in existence, the world 
equalizer and equilibriator, the only world-wide stabilizing 
force for law and order on the planet, and if you bring it 
down the planet will rock with an earthquake such as it has 
never known. We in the United States will shake with 
that earthquake and so will Germany. And the Britons, 
the Canadians, the New Zealanders, the Australians, the 
South Africans, are hurling their bodies into the breach to 
dam the dykes against world chaos. 


SLEEPLEss HiTLER 


I think that often in your sleepless nights you realize this, 
Mr. Hitler, and sweat breaks over you, thinking for a 
moment, not of a Nazi defeat, but of a Nazi victory. 

And the master of the dyke against world chaos is you, 
Churchill, you gallant, portly little warrior. I do not know 
what spirits surround Hitler. I do not hear the great 
harmonics of Beethoven, but only the music of Wagner, the 
music of chaos. I do not see the ghost of Goethe nor the 
ghost of Bismarck, the last great German who knew when 
to stop. 

But around you, Winston Churchill, is a gallant company 
of ghosts. Elizabeth is there, and sweetest Shakespeare, the 
man who made the English Renaissance the world’s renais- 
sance. Drake is there, and Raleigh, and Wellington. Burke 
is there, and Walpole, and Pitt. Byron is there, and Words- 
worth and Shelley. Yes, and I think Washington is there, 
and Hamilton, two men of English blood, whom gallant 
Englishmen defended in your Parliament. And Jefferson is 
there, who died again, the other day, in France. All the 
makers of a world of freedom and of law are there, and 
among them is the Shropshire lad, to whom his ghostly 
author calls again: Get ye the men your fathers got, and 
God will save the Queen.” 

And when you speak, Churchill brave men’s hearts every- 
where rush out to you. There are no neutral hearts, Win- 
ston Churchill, except those that have stopped beating. 
There are no neutral prayers. Our hearts and our prayers 
say, “God give you strength; God bless you.” May you live 
to cultivate your garden, in a free world, liberated from 
terror, and persecution, war, and fear.” 
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These Emergency Hours 


THE WORRIES OF THE BANKER AND BUSINESSMAN 
By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, Vice-Chairman of the Board, The National City Bank of New York 


Delivered before the American Bankers Association, Eastern Regional Conference on Savings and Commercial Banking 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, March 7, 1941 


HE topic assigned to me has something of a John the 

Baptist flavor. With such a topic my message might 

well be, “Repent ye; for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand,” or “The axe is laid unto the root of the trees.” It 
might indeed be useful at this time if a modern John the 
Baptist or one of the more disagreeable of the prophets would 
go striding up and down this country warning us of the 
dangers we face, and spurring us on to new activity. 

But for those of us who are in the banking business and 
who have been exposed both to the news of battle which 
comes pouring in from overseas and the stresses and strains 
of our financial and economic life which are daily forced on 
our attention, there is no need for the voice of a prophet to 
arouse us. We are already living in an atmosphere of tense- 
ness and foreboding. 

Our problem is that, while we know trouble is brewing, 
while we can see various forms of national calamity on the 
horizon, we do not know which is the one most to be feared, 
nor when it will strike; and worst of all, while we see our 
country in danger, there seems to be painfully little we our- 
selves can do about it. We know that the United States is 
facing problems which require action, and yet 90 per cent 
of our work continues to follow the old routine, and has 
little relation to the nation’s peril or the nation’s immediate 
need. We are working longer hours, bearing down harder, 
reading or thinking more; but about all we seem to be able 
to do for our country is to pay taxes and acquire a case of 
acid indigestion. 


Livinc UNpDER STRAIN 


Moreover, we have been living in this state of psycho- 
logical frustration through ten long years. Each morning 
for the past decade we have opened the newspaper with dread, 
and usually we have found our foreboding justified. In the 
earlier days we battled desperately against economic depres- 
sion. Many bankers sacrificed their personal means in the 
effort to protect their institutions and their customers. They 
have given freely of their effort and health and vitality, not 
only for their own direct responsibilities, but for the larger 
community. Yet time after repeated time we have found our 
work fruitless. Our gravest danger today is that we shall 
become habituated to frustration, and acquire a belief that 
disaster is inevitable. 

‘The psychologists have a formula for dealing with human 
situations of this sort. They would say that we have a 
neurosis, which seems to be the scientific term for an in- 
growing anxiety. The first recognized step in the cure of 
this mental disease is to analyze the causes of our worries, 
to. bring them out into the light of day and look at them 
clearly and frankly. The second part of the prescription 
is to find something that we ourselves can do, to substitute 
constructive action for destructive worry. 

This procedure may be illustrated in commonplace terms. 
Often, at the end of a working day, facing our overloaded 
desks littered with papers, we feel helpless and confused 
by the innumerable jobs which are still to be done. Then, if 


we simply separate the papers out into three piles and tuck 
each pile neatly in a filing folder what an immediate relief 
we feel! It is as though by that act we had shed the load. 
It helps also to take a nice clean pad and jot down the 
three or four jobs that can be done first thing in the morn- 
ing. After that we go home with a relatively clear con- 
science. 

Suppose we undertake for a few minutes to apply this 
simple technique to our present worries. Granted that these 
worries are not of the ordinary sort but are big booming 
anxieties, almost cosmic in their nature, nevertheless it will 
do no harm to make the effort to sort them out, examine 
them, and try to tuck them away in their filing folders; so 
that we may deal with them in sensible fashion. 


THE War THREAT 


Our first worry is that Hitler may win this war. We 
feel the threat of being ringed about with a hostile world, 
organized on alien principles, a world in which each of us 
might lose the freedom of life which we hold most precious, 
a world in which cruelty and force are dominant. This is a 
worry from which we cannot escape until the issue of battle 
is decided. Our unpreparedness has given us the feeling of 
incapacity to play the part in this struggle which is the duty 
and the right of this great country. 

But even into this dark hour there are coming rays of 
light and hope. Across the water the stubbornness, heroism, 
and competence of the forces battling for the free way cf life 
have met with greater successes than we had reason to hope. 
Here at home America is beginning to wake up. Every 
month that goes by brings us nearer to a state of prepared- 
ness in which our voice will again count in the world’s 
struggles. For America’s unequaled factories are beginning 
to roll out the essential war materials. New plants are ris- 
ing and machines are being installed from which will pour 
forth munitions of war in ever mounting volume. Most of 
all, the people are slowly but steadily becoming aroused. 

There is still much to be done. The country’s plant is 
not working at capacity. Recent Department of Labor re- 
ports show that while overtime is increasing, few defense 
plants are on double shift for full working force. In fact, 
only one-fourth of the workers are employed on second or 
third shift, although these figures include many plants such 
as smelters in which operations must be continuous. The 
week-end blackout which Mr. Knudsen deplored prevails in 
plants employing about half of all the workers on defence. 
Even in Washington, the War and Navy and other depart- 
ments, which must give guidance, direction, and impetus to 
the war program are still generally working a short day and 
a short week, and are practicing the weed-end blackout. 
With some notable exceptions the Washington machine is 
moving at a leisurely pace. The planning of the new arma- 
ment program is confused and incomplete. We are still many 
months away from being an effective military force; but, 
nevertheless, we are gaining momentum in the right direc- 
tion. 
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How We Can HE Lp 


That seems to be the general picture. What can we do 
about it? As bankers we have two specific jobs and one more 
general one. First, we can finance many of our customers in 
their defence operations, and we are doing it. The figures 
just released by the American Bankers Association show that 
195 banks have made $572,000,600 of defence loans. It has 
been technical and difficult, but the bankers have gone at 
it with energy and have found a way to make many loans that 
did not at first seem feasible. 

The second specific job is buying government securities 
ourselves and selling them to our customers. This program 
has just begun. We do not vet know the kinds of securities 
which will be offered, or what the program will be for sales 
to individual investors. We do know that we shall have an 
important part in this program, and we are ready to do 
whatever is required. 

Our third task, and one I shall emphasize later, is to 
throw our influence, each in his own community, toward the 
maximum defence effort. If England can hold out through 
August, Hitler can be defeated. England needs our help 
now, this spring, this summer. But since the United States 
is technically at peace, it is easy to settle back into the daily 
routine and lose sight of the need for speed and more speed 
now. It is hard to break down the delays that come from 
red tape, differences of opinion, and the interference of other 
interests. Speed depends on the pressure of public opinion; 
and, whether we still believe it or not, we are an important 
part of the public—and a more influential part than we 
usually realize. 

After putting this problem in its proper folder we would 
better write it down on the list of things which have to be 
attended to without delay. In particular our representatives 
in Congress ought to be hearing from us to speed passage 


of the Lend-Lease Bill. 


Money Worries 


Our second worry is financial. Some New England 
Yankees with whom I was talking a few days ago put the 
matter very simply. They said, if we keep on expanding the 
national debt at this rate we shall go broke; we just won’t 
be able to pay our debts. 

Almost every banker or business man with whom I talk 
is earnestly and deeply concerned about this problem. After 
ten years of unbalanced budgets we launch a tremendous 
spending program. A $65,000,000,000 debt with more to 
come is enough to shock almost anyone. Can we carry the 
load and what will it do to us? This is not the time and 
place for an extended discussion of defence financing, and 
all I want to do here, in the hope of making this worry seem 
a little less dreadful and giving it a respectable place in its 
filing folder, is to suggest two or three considerations which 
are sometimes over-looked. 

The first point to mention is that if we study the ex- 
perience of the past we find that governments do not default 
on their debts to their own people. They always manage to 
pay them, but they usually do so in a money which has 
changed its value. To put it another way, huge debts are 
usually paid by inflation, that is by expansion of the volume 
of money to a point where the whole price level rises, and 
debts thus becume a smaller proportion of the national wealth 
and income. The danger that we face is much more likely 
to be inflation than going broke. 

In place of launching on a dissertation on inflation let me 
short circuit the matter by making the dogmatic, rash, but 
possibly comforting statement that while some inflation is 
to be expected it need not be uncontrolled. This is an 


enormously rich and powerful country. Our industrial ca- 
pacity is unequaled. If, as a nation, we will exercise re- 
straint, wisdom, and resolution, we can produce the imple- 
ments needed for defence and finance their production and 
use without disastrous inflation. We entered the 1917 war 
with the country’s productive capacity already fully utilized. 
Today there is still a substantial margin to spare. Our wealth 
and savings available to finance armament are vastly in- 
creased. Even the huge program we face involves a much 
smaller percentage of our total national income than those 
which Great Britain, Germany, Canada, and other coun- 
tries are managing without as yet serious inflation. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST INFLATION 


In any such program there is, of course, truly serious 
danger of inflation. The danger must not be ignored or 
underestimated ; but if methods can be devised for intelligent, 
genuinely cooperative action by government, business, labor, 
and finance there is real possibility of effective control. Cer- 
tain encouraging steps have already been taken: 


1. Business and government have shown awareness of 
the danger of commodity price increases, and so far serious 
advances have been avoided. 

2. Taxes have been raised vigorously, and even now 
part of the defence cost is being met in that way rather 
than by borrowing. It hurts, but it is sound. 

3. The Treasury proposes to finance out of savings 
more largely than by bank credit, though the program 
has not yet been fully formulated. 

4. The Reserve System has proposed a comprehensive 
plan to avoid credit inflation, not yet, however, supported 
by the necessary legislation. 


All these are encouraging signs, though it is only fair to 
suggest some negative symptoms. The principal ones the 
people I talk with are concerned about are first, the apparent 
lack of any program for avoiding an upward spiral of labor 
costs which might in its turn set off the whole inflationary 
spiral; and, second, the lack of any effective economy in 
Federal or State non-defence spending. Government special 
privilege groups and bureaucracies show no sign of sacri- 
ficing for defence. 

To summarize this situation we may perhaps write on the 
outside of this financial folder that we do not need to go 
broke in this defence effort, that in certain directions we 
have made an excellent start in the necessary action to avoid 
shipwreck, but in other directions there are breakers ahead. 


PATTERN FOR DEFENCE FINANCING 


What can we bankers do about it? Our specific work is 
financing the defence program, largely through Government 
bonds. Let me say that there seems to be unnecessary appre- 
hension about this undertaking. There is money available to 
finance the whole program even if it runs considerably larger 
than is now foreseen. The insurance companies, savings 
banks, commercial banks, business corporations, and private 
investors now hold huge amounts of uninvested funds, and 
these amounts can be increased by a further expansion in 
bank credit. The people who have the money are desirous 
of doing their full share in financing this national effort. 
What is necessary is general agreement upon a sound and 
workable program. 

For one thing, agreement should be reached on a general 
pattern of financing. There should be no necessity on this 
occasion for financing at steadily rising rates of interest, as 
was done in the previous world war. A wiser plan would 
be a commencement of the program at rates fair to the in- 
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vestor and a continuation of those rates throughout the effort ; 
so that buyers of securities will not always be waiting for 
better rates. Both Great Britain and Canada have so far 
been financing the war at steady rates not far from three 
per cent. We should be able to do as well if not better. Plan- 
ning and carrying through this program is the biggest bank- 
ing job in the defence effort. It will be a big enough job to 
take our minds off our worries and replace them with the 
satisfaction of an essential work well done. 


THe Trenp oF GovERNMENT 


Turning now to a third major cause of worry for the 
banker and businessman, you would, I believe, all agree in 
naming fear about our form of government. Having seen 
the people lose their liberties in country after country abroad, 
many of our own people are today genuinely and deeply 
anxious about the trend of government in this country 
toward collectivism, toward state socialism, toward con- 
centration of powers in government and a restriction of 
the freedom of the individual citizen. 

lor many years the functions of government have been 
gradually expanding to take in areas formerly left to pri- 
vate enterprise. The number of employees of government 
has been increasing with startling rapidity. So also has the 
proportion of the national income absorbed by government. 
We recognize justification for some of this trend. As our 
economy has become more complex, the functions of State 
and Federal government as referee, as guardian of the 
weak, as educator, as builder of roads and public works, 
have naturally grown. Part of this is right and proper and 
represents an increase in the people’s standard of living. 

But we recognize also the lesson of history that govern- 
ment feeds on power and becomes hungry for more, so that 
unless restrained it may easily step over the line and take 
away from the people their rightful freedom. John Stuart 
Mill recognized this when he said that the security which 
is necessary for productiveness “consists of protection by 
government and protection against the government.” 

Abraham Lincoln saw the dangers especially at time of 
war when he asked whether we must necessarily make the 
choice between a government “too strong for the liberties 
of its own people—or too weak to maintain its own exist- 
ence.” 

‘Today we have before our eyes examples of both kinds of 
government, those too strong for the liberties of their people, 
and those like France, too weak to maintain their existence. 
Where does our own government stand in this matter and 
whither is it drifting? 


Economic Basis FoR DEMOCRACY 


In recent months I have read many discussions of the na- 
ture of democracy, its principles and aims, and the dangers 
to democracy rapidly becoming more acute here and abroad ; 
but none of these discussions penetrates to the core of the 
problem which is worrying businessmen and bankers today. 
They want to know specifically whether the essentials of 
what we call the enterprise system will be preserved or 
whether the government is in the process of taking over, 
owning and operating, or so controlling business that it can 
no longer operate vigorously and effectively. To put the 
“question in other language they wonder whether our govern- 
ment is quietly but inevitably being transformed from de- 
mocracy into national socialism. 

The businessman knows that democracy is rooted in private 
enterprise; and that if government takes over the control of 
business, democracy inevitably withers. If the government 
is in effect the nation’s sole employer, freedom to vote against 





the party in power is not preserved. Trade unions and strikes 
are ruled out, and the throttling hand of bureaucracy crushes 
out enterprise, initiative, and progress. 

This is not an idle nightmare. Many teachers in our 
schools and colleges are advocating national socialism. Many 
persuasive writers are preaching it. Government itself has 
many officers who directly or indirectly are working in that 
direction. They have been conducting experiments in gov- 
ernment business operations in the T. V. A., in housing, 
and are pressing for more such experiments in public utilities 
and in war industry. Meanwhile the handicaps to success- 
ful operation of the enterprise system are steadily and rapidly 
increasing. With these trends so firmly established before 
the emergency, the defence program with its needs for cen- 
tralized authority may carry us over the brink. In fighting 
totalitarianism abroad it is possible that we may go totali- 
tarian ourselves. 

That is our third worry, and a good stout worry it is. 
What can we do about it? The first thing is for business 
and banking to do their own job supremely well, and that 
means not just running our individual banks efficiently, but 
making our profession as a whole of the maximum service 
in this emergency. 


UNDERSTANDING Our Own VIRTUES 


The second task is one of analysis and education. I say 
analysis because I don’t think most of us understand very 
well the political and social system under which this country 
operates. We believe in it, but many of us can neither de- 
scribe it nor explain it. There are few readable descriptions 
of the enterprise system. We need to become articulate in 
support of what we believe in. The enterprise system has 
many positive virtues. Let me suggest a few in outline. 


1. Historically it has given the United States the highest 
standard of living in the world and the widest distribu- 
tion of wealth among the population. The widespread 
ownership of cars is evidence. 


2. It is an extremely ingenious device for bringing to 
bear on the production of goods the most powerful psycho- 
logical force we know—man’s ambition for self and fam- 
ily. Rewards are tied to individual achievement. 


3. Through profit, Joss, and competition as practiced 
here the system junks old machinery, outmoded methods, 
and incompetent people at an amazing rate. It keeps indus- 
try growing and alive. 


4. It provides wide open opportunity for youth and 
others. The heads of most businesses started with little 
or nothing. There is less special privilege today in business 
than in government. 


5. It is consistent with political democracy as state so- 
cialism is not. For under state socialism voting becomes a 
formality, the trade union dies, and the worker loses his 
freedom. Under free enterprise, personal liberty is possible. 


6. It provides maximum flexibility in planning for the 
future. State owned enterprise, floating on the uneasy 
seas of politics, is constantly blown from the straight 
course by political expediency and the power of selfish 
pressure groups. Private enterprise is freer to chart its 
course directly towards meeting the real needs of the 
ordinary people. It must do this or perish. 


Two general comments are necessary. We are not talking 
about laissez faire. There has been no such thing in this 
country for generations. We are talking about enterprise 
under laws, regulations, supervisions, and taxes which have 
built up over a period of years some good, some bad, and 
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some indifferent. There is likely to be no lessening of this 
mass, though it is to be hoped there will be improvement. 
We can fairly complain about government in the words of the 
Declaration of Independence: “He has erected a multitude 
of new offices and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat their substance.” 

The other question about the enterprise system relates to its 
stability. It has been the common practice to assume without 
proof that the great depression was due to a breakdown of 
the enterprise system. No one would deny that enterprise, 
like every other human system, makes mistakes and does carry 
within itself certain seeds of instability. But in the past two 
decades I firmly believe that our depressions were dve much 
more to political mistakes than to enterprise. World War I 
and the chaos and disorder in its train were not caused by the 
enterprise system. The economic breakdown abroad which 
accentuated our depression here was not due to the enterprise 
system but to bad politics. The deflationary credit policies 
of 1931 were the error of government not of the business sys- 
tem. The publication of R. F. C. loans which started the 
bank runs was a political blunder. 

Our economic instabilities are a major problem to which an 
answer can be found only by patient careful study in the 
fields of both business and government. The banker by reason 
of the nature of his occupation sees a cross section of the 
country’s economic life and has a peculiar opportunity and 
responsibility in the task of analysis and education. 


Facinc REALITY 


On this question of the relation of government to enter- 
prise I believe there are some encouraging signs. The tide 
is turning a little. The communists are not as popular as 
they were. One of my friends reports quite joyfully that his 
son who was a communist is now only a socialist, and is 
still learning. The people of this country are today face to 
face with reality, and as a result a change of thinking may 
be on the way. A majority of the people are not in favor of 
a violent change in our whole economic structure; and if 
the case is laid before them their decision will be sound. The 
trouble is that they will never be asked to vote on this major 
issue, but it will be determined by a hundred minor decisions, 


not maliciously designed, but dictated by pressure groups or 
short-sighted self interest, and each carrying us unconsciously 
into danger. 

Let me try to summarize. I have laid out before you the 
three major worries of the banker and businessman,—the war 
—finance—and national socialism. I have suggested on each 
certain things that we may all be doing,—to replace worry 
with action. 

Looking at the whole picture broadly no one can feel 
elated; and yet I wonder if we have not as a group given 
ourselves over too far to our fears. This is a very great and 
powerful country. Its people are better educated than those 
of any other large nation; they are independent, kindly, and 
full of common sense. They will respond to wise leadership. 


Wuo Witt Leap? 


The question I should like to leave with you is whether 
this country’s bankers may not now have a new and vital 
task to perform in national leadership. The bankers are as 
fine a group of citizens as any in the country. In character, 
in understanding, in spirit of public service, they are out- 
standing. You know that is true in each community. But in 
recent years they have exercised less than their rightful share 
of influence. They have been partly driven to cover by the 
politicians who have curried public favor through the old 
technique of stirring up hate. In the face of this kind of at- 
tack it is natural to say, “Why should I stick out my neck?” 

But this is a new situation. The country faces today vast 
new economic problems in the area where business and 
finance meet. It is a fluid period where changes in the social 
and economic structure are occurring with bewildering speed. 
It is also a time of very great and immediate national danger, 
where every wise and experienced citizen is needed to help 
quicken the progress of defence and to strengthen the deter- 
mination of our people. For us in the banking profession this 
great war effort, in which we believe, has one peculiar, and 
comforting aspect. More than at any time in a decade we 
can be fighting for something instead of against it; and the 
cause we believe in is, at last, a cause to which our gov- 
ernment is committed. On this all Americans can honestly 
work shoulder to shoulder. 


Brotherhood 


THE WAY TO LIVE AS NEIGHBORS 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN, Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered at the Community Brotherhood Mass Meeting, February 27, 1941 


brotherhood of men is at a low ebb in the world 

today. The friendly handclasp of a brother has 
been replaced by the cold clash of steel and the searing flash 
of exploding bombs. Our hearts are heavy as we contem- 
plate these tragic events destroying so much that has been 
accomplished in the progress of mankind. 

But we can take heart in the fact that here in America 
the spirit of brotherhood is warm and real. Here the sons 
of every nation in the world can live and work and play as 
brothers. Together they have made a contribution to the 
building of this house of democracy. 

These very events in other parts of the world, however, 
make it increasingly important that we here not only recog- 
nize, but cherish and build the spirit of brotherhood. I there- 


M* CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 


fore commend personally and officialy as Governor, the activi- 
ties of the Minneapolis Round Table and of the Brotherhood 
Week Committees in carrying on this program. I am pleased 
to join with that splendid humanitarian, Father Edward J. 
Flanagan, and the able leader, Albert G. Minda, in this 
program. 

I think it is fitting that this month has been chosen to cele- 
brate brotherhood week since two of our outstanding ex- 
emplary brotherhood characters were born in February— 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Their faith in 
democracy, in their fellow men, and in God have made them 
immortal in our history and in the history of the world. 

Washington at Valley Forge suffered with his starving and 
ragged men because he had a fundamental faith in them as 
individuals. In those trying days of the Revolution he tells 
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us his reliance in making his great decisions was always on 
Divine Providence. 

Lincoln, fifty years later, followed the example of Wash- 
ington. We know his record well. His brief but vital 
message at Gettysburg will ring through all the ages as a 
testimonial of his faith in his country, his fellow men and 
his God. On one occasion he said, “I have been driven many 
times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that I 
had no where else to go.” 

Both of these men led our nation through times of crisis 
that, in these days, imperiled our democracy as much as the 
totalitarian threat does today. They united our people. They 
succeeded because they had such a firm faith themselves that 
the people could not help but feel it. They believed in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Tolerance, understanding, and charity toward each others 
views are the very foundation of the spirit of brotherhood. 
We cannot have bitterness and intolerance of one minority or 
another minority without having the flames spread to con- 
sume the very precious foundation of liberty and justice upon 
which this nation has been built. Intolerance breeds intoler- 
ance. Bitterness breeds bitterness and hate breeds hate. That 
great American, Charles E. Hughes, recognized this when he 
took the leadership together with Newton D. Baker and 
Doctor S. Parkes Cadman thirteen years ago in the forma- 
tion of this National Conference of Christians and Jews. It 
has played a real part in maintaining tolerance and freedom 
of thought in this country. 

Our maintenance of the foundations upon which our nation 
was built depends upon the tolerance and understanding and 
considerate nature of each and every citizen toward his fel- 
lowman whether he be in a position of public prominence or 
at a workbench in a factory or on a farm. The practice of a 
brotherly kindness toward our fellowmen is the best way to 
promote that brotherhood that will make one nation indi- 
visible with liberty and justice for all. 

As we consider this subject let us also recognize the changes 
that have taken place in the world that affect our relation- 
ship to our fellowman in all parts of the world. Great 
changes in modern means of communication and travel have 
also raised new problems with the relationship between the 
men of various nations and races that must be solved if man- 
kind is to progress. It took George Washington two weeks to 
ride from Mount Vernon to New York for his inauguration, 
and now in a like period of time Wendell Willkie flies to 
London, visits Ireland and Scotland and returns on a route 


that takes him through Portugal, part of the mainland of 
Europe, a port on the African seacoast, a port in South 
America and then home. 

The greatest battle of the War of 1812 was fought after 
the “Peace Treaty” had been signed because they could not 
communicate in time with the armed forces. But, tonight as 
we speak our voices are carried over a wide territory and are 
heard almost instantaneously in the homes and on the high- 
ways of the land. In fact almost every evening we could sit 
at our radios and hear the reports from the news observers 
in Rome, Berlin, London and Belgrade and around the other 
side of the world from Australia. 

It is a tragedy that while these developments of the inge- 
nuity of man have made the world our neighbors, we have 
not developed the way to live as neighbors. 

Where then shall we turn for the set of principles that 
will enable us to live in brotherhood ?—What is the basis 
for brotherhood ? 

As I see it it is bound up in three fundamental faiths. 
First is the faith in our form of government—our democracy ; 
the second is faith in our fellowmen; and the third is faith 
in God. Upon these three faiths we are united as a people, 
we are “one nation—indivisible with liberty and justice for 
all.” Without them we are distraught, vulnerable to attack 
from without and within—we are a “house divided”, doomed 
to fall. 

I can think of no finer conclusion to these few brief re- 
marks than that poem of Edwin Markham entitled. 


“BROTHERHOOD” 


The crest and crowning of all good 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood ; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 

Will send new light on every face. 

A kingly power upon the race. 

And till it comes, we men are slaves 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the way; 

Blind kings and creeds have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again, 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for man! 
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